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TWO YEARS IN THE FRENCH WEST INDIES. By 
Larcapio Hearn. Author of ‘Chita,’ etc. Copiously 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 00. 


Several of the chapters have been published in part in Harper’s 
MaGazink, but the large majority now appear in print for the first 





time, The sketches composing the bulk of the volume are some 
of the literary results of a two-vears’ sojourn in “the island para 
dise”’ of Martinique A strik ng feature of the book is due to 
Mr. Hearn’s knowledge of the language and his sympathy with 
the imaginative life of the people. Almost every promontory 
and peak,” he says, “ every village and valley along the coast, has 
its special folk-lore, its particular tradition,” and he has repro- 
duced many of these stories in apprec iative versions Again, Mi 


Iiearn possesses in common with few other writers the power of 
comprehending the characteristics of a strange people, of entering 
into the very genins of a race ; and his studies of ethnological prob 


lems in the West Indies have therefore a peculiar scientific value. 


MARIA: A SOUTH-AMERICAN ROMANCE. By 
Jorce Isaacs. Translated by RoLLo OGpEN. An In 
troduction by Tuomas A. JANviER. 16mo, Cloth, Orna 
mental, $1 00. (Uniform with ‘‘The Odd Number,” by 








Guy DE MAUPASSANT.) 

‘Maria: Novela Americana,” is one of the most charming storics 1 
have ever read, and worthy the leading author of any country. I hap- 
pened upon it quite by chance in Mexico. It is an idyl of the valley 
of Canea, in Colombia, which would seem a sort of earthly Paradise. 


W. H. Bishop, in Scribner's Magazine. 

‘* Maria” is generally considered in South America as the most original 

characteristic work yet produced in Spanish-American literature. 

No more typical South-American book conld have been chosen for trans- 

lation into English.—Vernando Cruz, LL. D., ete., President of the Uni 
ty of Guatemala, Delegate to the Pan-American Congress, Minister from 

Guatemala to the United States. 








TROLLOPE’S FURTHER REMINISCENCES. What I 
temember. By Tuomas ApotpHus TROLLOPE. Author 
of ‘‘Durnton Abbey,” “ Lindisfarn Chase,” ‘‘ Siren,” etc. 
Vol. II. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. Uniform in size and price 
with the first volume. 


The first volume, which was published about two years ago, 
closed with the death of Mr. Trollope’s first wife in 1865; the 
new volume covers the period from that date to the year 1889. 
Among the well-known people with whom the reader becomes 
acquainted in these pages are Liszt, Von Biilow, General Sheridan, 
King Humbert, Pope Leo, Salvini, Ristori, Cardinal McCloskey, 
Jenny Lind, Lanciani, and Holman Hunt. 

Characterized by the same cheerfulness and kindly feeling toward all 
manner of men, women, and children as the first volume.—Athenewm, 
London. 
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READING FOR PLEASUKE. 

JYEOPLE regard reading from a variety of stand- 

points. There are those who are bent upon 
making capital out of every hour spent with their 
favorite authors; they exact a return in visible im- 
provement, and are impatient if their intellectual 
growth does not register itself an inch higher to the 
volume. Others, again, regard time spent in the com- 
pany of a book, however serious, as time wildly and 
improvidently wasted; they look up deprecating your 
censure, imploring your indulgence, if you discover 
them sitting at ease with anything more formidable 
than the daily paper in their hands, and apologize 
shamefacedly if discovered with the Bible itself in 
the middle of the day. 

To their attitude is opposed that of the born book 
lover, who is never happier than when absorbed in 
the pursuit he best enjoys, to whom the characters in 
his novel are living, breathing, throbbing beings, as 
real, as thoroughly existent and actual as, and far 
more interesting than the men and women met in 
shops and on the streets. In the home of such a one 
the vocabulary of the household derives constant re- 
enforcements of the picturesque from the allusions 
which are coin current in the family talk, and the 
very children in the nursery grow familiar with 
people who have. never walked the earth except in 
poetry and the drama, but who yet are kings and 
queens and commoners in the realms of memory and 
fancy. 

The reader who honestly and unblushingly reads 
for pleasure has a wide range from which to select in 
this period of lavish illustration and abundant book- 
publishing. Choose what byway in literature or art 
he or she may, the author and the draughtsman have 
already been there, doing such pioneering as makes 
the progress of the new-comer a pastime. In essays 
which are delicious bits of word-painting, in stories 
which beguile the tedium of to-day and obliterate the 
thought of yesterday's pain, in songs and in history, 
in sermons and criticism, the wide world teems with 
wealth for the genuine lover of books. 
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To such love and such pleasure solitude is almost 
a necessity, and either the reader has the power of 
concentration to that extent that even in a crowded 
room the corner where he sits is a retreat into which 
no sounds intrude, or else he (or she) flies to the shel- 
ter of a place apart. To hear reading is not to read, 
and so large a pleasure comes to the brain through 
the eye with its swift grasp of the page that the 
menace of possible blindness is unutterably dreadful. 
One does not wish to be read to; she prefers to be her 
own interpreter. When Charles Dickens read from 
his books in his inimitable manner, a girl, to whom 


Fa] 


his wonderful creations were like daily companions, 
exclaimed, in an aggrieved tone, ‘‘ Why, J could read 
‘Boots at the Holly-tree Inn’ better than Mr. Dickens 
himself does.”’ She was one of those persons who do 
not enjoy even the best reading of others as they en- 
joy their own translation of a writer's thought. 

Fortunately there are social souls to whom read- 
ing presents another aspect. Gathered in cheerful 
groups the land over are Lenten classes, combining 
reading and sewing in these sunshiny days of the 
early spring, all receiving much more from the frank 
interchange of opinions and the free discussion 
awakened than any one of the group could gain were 
the reading carried on alone. A certain circle of 
sweet and thoughtful women, having the common 
bond of a mourning garb, which held them from 
mingling in society, began several years ago a Mon- 
day afternoon class, alternating from home to home. 
They read, for pleasure and for profit too, Motley’s 
Dutch Republic, John of Barneveld, Prescott’s Mex- 
ico, and Baird’s History of the Huguenots, in the 
weeks of several successive winters. And their men- 
tal horizon has been widened, their outlook into the 
world is clearer and extends farther, for the social 
hours they have given to the study of the past. 


CHARM. 
] EYOND beauty, cleverness, wit, attainments, beyond 
any endowment which can be given to a woman, is the 
simple and indefinable attribute which we call charm. It is 
impossible to analyze its component parts, and equally so to 
write a prescription in avoirdupois or apothecary’s weight 
the resultant precipitate of which shall compose this best of 
the Creator's gifts to woman. Eve had it, we fancy, and 
Miriam, Ruth, and the Queen of Sheba; and it belonged too, 
no doubt, to Jezebel, the infamous but splendid and sur- 
passingly brave princess, before whom even Elijah’s cour- 
age quailed. Sappho had charm; so had Cleopatra and 
Beatrice and Rosalind. Mary of Scotland bewitched men’s 
hearts not less by her conquering charm than by her won- 
derful loveliness and dauntless daring, while Elizabeth of 
England —many-sided, strong, and resolute, with a man’s 
heart under her woman’s corsage—had the fatal defect of 
lacking charm, There are women in every community, in 
every church, who, with no apparent effort, captivate all 
hearts, and enjoy a popularity which others vainly envy, con- 
tinuing to please till their latest day, for age cannot wither 
nor custom stale the infinite variety of a really charming 
woman. A rose is a rose, and a cabbage is a cabbage, and 
each has its place; but nobody claims charm for a cabbage, 
though it take the prize at a country fair; while the simplest 
rose-bud on the bush by the way-side challenges the world of 
flowers with this royal distinction. 

What is it? A trick of manner, of speech, a lifting of the 
eyebrow, a drooping of the lip, an air of gentle breeding, a 
fine-grained courtesy? These may be part of it, but charm 
is something deeper. The pretty waitress at your elbow may 
possess it, while it is denied to her mistress, the daughter, 
perhaps, of a hundred earls. Whatever else it is, be assured 
it is pure womanliness, and has belonged to the fair sex since 
that far-off day when the sons of God beheld the daughters 
of men, and beholding, loved them. : 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
POVERTY AS A PRESCRIPTION. 

dye ecclesiastical vows of poverty in medieval days may 

have had their advantages, as Digby and other enlight- 
ened Catholics claim. It is to be observed that even in those 
cases the mere preservation of life in those who took the vow 
of poverty implied that somebody else had not taken it; the 
most unworldly mendicant must have some one of whom to 
beg. Still those vows may have benefited those who pro- 
fessed them; but what is certain is that nobody is much 
helped by a vow of poverty imposed by other people. The 
latest vow of this kind is one sometimes demanded by what 
may be termed the All-claiming Sex upon the Much-en- 
during Sex, to the effect that women should stand aside 
from all lucrative work that can possibly be done by men. 
Not that they are to be excluded from work itself—any 
work—but only from its profits or emoluments. That they 
should do the work under this restriction is held reasonable 
enough. On that point their critics are as generous as that 
rural school committee which said in its report, ‘‘ Since this 
position involves neither honor nor profit, we see no good 
reason why it should not be held by a woman.” All that 
these critics object to is the profit and the honor; omit these, 
and their generosity to women knows no bounds. 

Surely this statement is none too strong when we consider 
such a blunt assertion as the following, taken from an edito- 
rial in a weekly journal of some prominence: ‘‘ The eventual 
good of the community must take precedence of the passing 
good of the individual. And so it is a fair and tenable argu- 
ment that women should be excluded from all labor where 
they come into competition with heads of families, and for 
which they are not especially endowed by genius or nature, 
in order that they may be better fitted to attend to the duties 
of maternity and of society.” Formerly one heard this kind 
of talk, or a part of it, from the trades-unions.. That period 


has happily passed by; and nothing is more remarkable in 
the great modern organizations of laboring-men than their 
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general readiness to identify the cause of women, of the same 
occupations, with their own; it is the rule instead of the ex- 
ception. Those who now revert to the exclusive attitude 
are usually young literary men of the feebler sort, or young 
scientists who are bachelors. Give any man a daughter, and 
he is pretty sure to change this opinion. Let his love for 
her be never so ideal, and bis faith that Providence must 


_care for her be never so firm, yet he knows that ‘‘ faith asks 


her daily bread and fancy must be fed”; and the feeding of 
this lovely creature is just as essential, even if she seems 
made of sunbeams and air. The rapid changes of American 
life equalize in both directions; a few years may make the 
poor rich, and also the rich poor. The daughter of the mill- 
ionaire may make an imprudent marriage and be cut off 
with a shilling, her husband may die or be a drunkard, and 
she be stranded on a boarding-house or a wash-tub. The 
reason why the organizations of working-men recognize this, 
and the young gentlemen who write for the newspapers do 
not, is because the working-men usually have daughters of 
their own, and know that those daughters will have to earn 
their living. 

The question of marriage bas practically very little to do 
with it, for marriage may not come, or it may be only ¢ 
source of increased poverty. If it brings a husband to be a 
possible support, it also prospectively brings children to be 
supported. The young Irish-American girl who said that 
she should be married whenever she felt ready to take in 
washing for the support of a family, touched the kernel of 
the matter better than all these philosophers. But marriage 
itself may never come; that result is uncertain, while the 
fact of life is very certain. Every intelligent father foresees 
that his daughter, like his son, will need food and clothing; 
a loaf of bread, a pound of beef, a horse-car ticket, will cost 
the same for the one as for the other. There is no charita- 
ble organization expressly to provide homes and husbands 
for the impecunious; nor can the most deserving young 
girl, even in leap-year, parade the public streets successfully 
with the placard: ‘‘] am starving. Please. marry me!” 
What folly is all this talk about competition with heads of 
families! The oldest child of a household is as likely to be a 
girl as a boy, and may have to become, like Louisa Alcott, 
the head of a family at sixteen. 

But even were it otherwise, we are obliged to make the 
individual, not the family, the foundation of our life. The 
most self-denying person must secure food to sustain his 
own existence, or else that existence will soon cease to be of 
any use to anybody. When a young woman has but one 
chance of employment between herself and starvation, it is 
asking quite too much of her to expect that she should 
pause and say,‘* But are you perfectly sure that there is no 
man in town, the head of a family, who would accept this 
modest job?” No Bayard, no Sidney, could be expected to 
exercise such forbearance. The sooner we recognize that 
every young woman is a human being, and must keep body 
and soul together for herself, the better. All attempts to 
evade this, and to treat her as a being whose normal condi 
tion of existence is to be fed by some man, recoil upon her 
at last, and grind her to powder. It is wholly false that the 
mass of women the world over are supported by some man. 
In the most despotic Oriental countries, where women go 
veiled to their work, they still go to that work, and it is only 
the handful of the so-called favored classes who toil not, 
neither do they spin. Whether it be in-doors or out-of 
doors, the mass of women toil even in the intervals of mater- 
nity, and up to its very verge. In civilization, the differ 
ence is only in the form of the toil; and that change, be it 
observed, often takes them away from home instead of 
keeping them athome. The old malediction, ‘Go spin, you 
jades; go spin!” was once a formula for driving women into 
the house; but now it drives them out of it into the factory. 
The Latin encomium on a good woman, ‘‘ Domum servavit 
lanam fecit”—she staid at home and spun wool—is now 
self-contradictory; she must leave the domum to achieve the 
lanam. All the way of living is changed, but the fact re- 
mains that the mass of women must still be self-supporting 
in some form, and the project of self-starvation will tind few 
but masculine supporters, and not very many even of these, 
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THE DAUGHTER AT HOME. 
BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 
IX.—THE LOVER. 


2 ae day will come, dear mother, you cannot avoid it, nor 

should you wish to do so, when shall appear above the 
horizon of your daughter your most formidable rival—the 
lover. 

If you were a mother of the sort depicted in the ordinary 
novel, especially the English novel, the end and aim of whose 
life is reported as being to induce or inveigle some man into 
marrying her daughter, I suppose you would now rejoice, 
and consider your long happy labors as nearly at an end, 
But if you are the living and loving mother I have in mind 
as I write, who would like—if it were as happy for her—to 
keep her daughter for her own, who know and dread the 
chances and dangers and trials that await your precious lit- 
tle woman at the marriage altar, you are affected quite other- 
wise. It is hard for you not to hate the impertinent young 
man who comes calmly and boldly up to steal the sunshine 
out of your life. 

If he is honorable and true, your work is at first with your- 
self. You must conquer your own feelings; you must learn, 
however hard the lesson, to sympathize in her joy as you 
have always in her sorrow. 

Nor have you the right to forbid, if you are able, that 
she shall pass out of your hands, and seek her fullest de- 
velopment in the deeper experiences of wifeliood and mater- 
nity. Itis the order of creation, the appointed way of mental 
and spiritual growth. It has become also, from our rash and 
hasty way of entering into it, the chief agent in our life’s 
discipline. Dare not, if you have the power, to lay violent 
hands upon it, to say, ‘‘ You shall not.” Did space permit, 
I could tell sad tales of blighted lives, the result of parental 
interference. 

On the other band, this is in many cases the bitterest grief 
a devoted mother has to endure. it will not be so hard if 
you have learned the lesson urged upon mothers in a pre- 
vious paper, and realized all through the growth of your 
daughter that she is not really yours in any sense of owner- 
ship; that she must live her own life; and you have only the 
right to count upon the pleasure of guiding her to a noble 
womanhood, and the enjoyment of her love and friendship 
the rest of your days. 

Then, after you have had your own private fight, and suf- 
fered your motherhood pangs in silence, turn again to the 
object of so much love and care, and see what next you can 
do for her. You must be wise in your treatment of the two 
most interested. You must not intrude your presence too 
much, nor meet them with a stern and reproving manner. 
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3ut neither should you adopt the common American way of 
leaving them entirely alone. The common American fashion 
of a young lady’s receiving her callers always alone is a bad 


one. The family, or a part of it, should generally be in the 
room. Itis not expedient that the mother should sit glued to 


her post, as if to criticise and oversee every word and look, 
but she should go in and out freely, and accustom the young 
man to expect to see her. In fact, if he aspires to be a son 
of the household, it is important that he should know it 
thoroughly, as 

The question which this raises of chaperonage is in our 
country still an open one. Whether it is desirable for young 
ladies to go alone with gentlemen to entertainments, on drives, 
and so forth, as has been customary up to within a few years, 
has been settled in some circles quite definitely. Common- 
sense would seem to dictate that in the country, in small 
towns, where everybody is known, and inhabitants are ‘‘ na- 
tive and to the manner born,” it is just as proper as it ever 
was, though even there grave objections could always be 
urged against such freedom. But in our large cities, with 
their foreign population educated under far different influ- 
ences, it is certainly very undesirable. The presence of a 
mother or older friend, the arrangement of social parties in- 
stead of pairs, not only satisfies conventionalities, but im- 
poses no disagreeable restraint upon young people. 

If the lover who is almost sure to appear is unworthy, if 
you are convinced from disparity of social position, defects 
of character, or any cause whatever, that union with him will 
bring only misery to her, now is your time to make use of all 
your discretion, and pray for more. Do not fall into the 
stupid error of opposing him, of disparaging him to your 
daughter, who stands with hesitating feet on the brink. 
That will arouse pity for him, and surely topple her over on 
the wrong side. 

Leave that threatening cloud undisturbed, while you bend 
all your energies to arousing a stronger interest elsewhere. 
If you can possibly arrange it, project a long and delight- 
ful journey for the whole family or for part of it, or even 
for the daughter alone, with a travelling party of friends. 
Or send her off to spend a few weeks with cousins or ac- 
quaintances in some city, the gayer the better. Or invite 
a houseful of girls to visit her, and plan for them entertain- 
ments that shall bring many young people about, men as 
wellas women. Thus, while keeping your little woman too 
busy to be sentimental, you will give her a chance to com- 
pare her lover with others. 

All the time be careful not to show the smallest dislike to 
the man you dread. Invite him always. If you suspect he 
has bad manners, ask him to dinner; if he is a fortune-nuat- 
er, bring a richer girl to the house: if he is a beauty-worship- 
per, hunt up a beauty. In a word, try to so manage that he 
shall show out his real character before your daughter, that 
if she choose him, she may know the man as fully as pos- 
sible before she agrees to pass through life by his side. 

It is not taking an unfair advantage of him. It is better 
for him as well as for her that each should know all sides of 
the other’s character before they assume a relation so bind- 
ing, so sacred, so inevitable in its results as marriage. It is 
by no means always best for the lover that he shall win, 
How many are ‘‘cursed by a granted prayer”? An ill-as- 
sorted marriage cannot be unhappy on one side alone. The 
eyes of the young are bewildered; it is the time of all others 
for parents to see clearly, to act wisely, and not to wait too 
long 

If the daughter will not be led or guided, bet insists 
on accepting the man you do not like, then it is your duty 
seriously, but without passion, to point out to her the risk 
she runs. If she refuse to believe you (as she almost cer- 
tainly will), there is but one thing left for you to do—arouse 
all your fortitude, and ‘‘ make the best of it.” 

Try to like that unwelcome son-in-law; but be careful not 
to place yourself where you are in danger of getting to hate 
him. Never, never, as you value the love of your daughter 
or your own self-respect, say one word to her in disparage- 
ment of him. If she be married to him, though he be a des- 
pot or a boor, for Heaven’s sake—now that the knot is tied— 
rejoice in her blindness; do your best to keep her blind, and 
try faithfully yourself not to see. It is worse than folly and 
madness, it is absolutely criminal, to foster bad feelings or 
discontent between married people. 

If you are forced against your will to be a mother-in-law, 
be a wise and discreet one. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS, 
NEW WOOLLEN GOWNS. 


WASHIONABLE modistes are receiving from London 
and Paris new gowns which will not be worn until Easter. 
These are mostly of the new rough sheer wool stuffs in very 
light tints of fawn, violet, and green, polka-dotted, striped, 
or bordered, and made up with some dark velvet or silk to 
make them becoming and effective. The straight English 
skirt of most of these gowns is like that of which a diagram 
pattern is given in Bazar No. 10 of this volume; on some the 
side is slightly draped to show an under-skirt, and there are 
some drooping folds at the top of the back. 
NEW BODICES. 

The new bodices are as nearly seamless as possible, with- 
out darts or side forms, the only seams being under the arms 
and on the shoulders, but made over a lining which has 
the usual number of seams. The back of the corsage is 
sometimes entirely straight and flat, or it may have two or 
four tiny pleats at the waist. The front fastens on the left 
side and shoulder by invisible hooks and eyes. Such bod- 
ices may be round, with their edges tucked under the skirt 
belt, but there are also genuine basques made with few 
seams, the fabric pleated at the waist line, turned under be- 
low in a soft puff, and worn with a belt of ribbon tied in 
front, or fastened on the side or back with a rosette. High 
collars are made high enough to turn over an inch at the top, 
showing a facing of the silk or velvet used in combination, 
trimmed with narrow gimp, or a slight vine of embroidery. 

VELVET YOKES AND SLEEVES. 

Square yokes of velvet and velvet mutton-leg sleeves are 
on some of the handsomest wool gowns; the yoke extends 
straight across into the armholes in front and back; its edge 
may be cut in deep scallops, or else wide gold or silver braid 
finishes it. Below the yoke the wool is set in scantily over 
the lining of a round bodice, and is fastened under the left 
arm. Thus a gown of plain beige with striped border has a 
yoke of brown velvet scalloped on the lower edge, to fall on 
a round bodice of the striped border taken lengthwise, which 
is hooked under the left arm. The leg-o’-mutton sleeves are 
of the plain beige wool, or else of brown velvet, and the 
English skirt has the striped border at the foot. 

lat gold braid or galloon, from a third of an inch to two 
inches wide, trims the new wool and velvet dresses very 
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effectively. It is placed inside the high velvet collar to roll 
over at the top; and it is put down the front of a velvet 
yoke, the scalloped edges early meeting; or else it is set in 
one or two narrower rows upon the yoke. A belt of gold 
galloon is also attached to a skirt to fasten above the edge 
of the bodice. Very long mutton-leg sleeves are slightly 
rolled back from the wrist to show a facing of gold braid, 
and four to six small gold ball buttons are set up the inside 
seam. 
EASTER GOWNS. 

One of the daintiest Easter gowns is of pale violet wool, 
with large white spots wrought upon it, made with darker 
velvet yoke and velvet sleeves, with gold braid a third of an 
inch wide on the bodice, and on the belt of the extremely 
plain and light English skirt. Another rough-surfaced yet 
tine wool in narrow stripes of pale réséda and paler fawn- 
color has points of white guipure coming up from the waist 
and down from the collar of the nearly seamless bodice. 
The close sleeves of plain fawn-colored wool are fully 
draped around the top with the striped wool. A turquoise 
blue wool dress with small black polka dots has the skirt 
caught up on, the left side to show a petticoat of black 
twilled silk; the round bodice is gathered to a rounded yoke 
of the black silk, and the sleeves are black. 


ALPACA DRESSES. 

Alpaca dresses are made up with jacket-bodices opening 
over a very full vest, and with the plain straight skirt. A 
London gown of light gray alpaca has a coat with collar 
rolled back on its loose front to show a full vest of primrose 
yellow surah, with a double frill going up the middle to a 
great bow at the throat. Black feather-edged braid trims 
this frill, and the coat and English skirt are bordered with 
two rows of satin piping folds of the old-fashioned kind, one 
fold of black and the other of yellow satin. 

SHORT WRAPS. 

To wear with these gowns without crushing their full 
sleeves are short capes of cloth—light gray, beige, or cream 
white—made with full frills button-holed in scallops on the 
edges, or else a black lace cape is worn, the lace pleated to 
fall nearly to the waist from a yoke and Medicis collar of 
velvet or bengaline of some quaint shade of pale Eiffel red, 
or drab, lichen green, beige, or chocolate color. 


FOULARD DRESSES. 


New foulard dresses have large sleeves and part of the 
bodice made of either cream or black gulpure net or em- 
broidery, the leg-o-mutton sleeves being transparent in some 
cases, while others are made over silk of the color prevail- 
ing in the foulard. The bodice is of the nearly seamless 
kind, whether round or in basque shape, and the skirt is 
fuller than woollen skirts, and turned back in revers at the 
side to show a gathered breadth of plain foulard. <A dark 
green foulard with cream-tinted blossoms has a round bod- 
ice with flat back and lapped front of the silk, with collar 
and large sleeves of black square-meshed net much embroid- 
ered, and striped with narrow ribbons, these have inver 
sleeves of cream-colored silk. A gray striped crape dress 
with black flowered pattern has transparent black corded 
net sleeves, with a full puff of the gray at the top. A dark 
blue foulard with pink and green blossoms is trimmed with 
plain green India silk as side panels on the skirt; a deep 
pleated silk collar and a green velvet waist ribbon are on 
the full basque, the pink of the blossoms is repeated in a 
large soft bow of pink lisse at the throat. 


THE POLONAISE DRESS. 

The polonaise dress commends itself by its very light 
weight for spring and summer use. It is merely a polo- 
naise of camel’s-hair or other fine wool made as long as a 
dress, and worn over a separate petticoat of silk of cor- 
responding color. The bodice is lined as dress waists are, 
but the skirt is simply hemmed or bordered with trimming, 
and dispenses with all facings and interlinings at the foot. 
The fronts of most of these polonaises are in continuous 
breadths lapped to the left, in Russian fashion, or else shaped 
to the waist by a pointed velvet belt; but the full straight 
back breadths of the skirt are separate and gathered on 
above the edge of the bodice. This stylishly simple gown 
is made by Felix of Suede or beige colored camel’s-hair, with 
very dark chestnut velvet for the pointed belt, high collar, 
and wristbands, with light silk polka dots wrought all over 
the dark velvet ground. The silk petticoat, which is visible 
only by accident, is of Suéde-colored taffeta, with two pink- 
ed ruffles at the foot. 

Other dresses all in one piece are buttoned behind, and, 
like the pretty Josephine gown illustrated last autumn in 
the Bazar (No. 49, Vol. XXII), shaped to the tapering waist 
by many fine lengthwise tucks from the chest down to the 
waist line. These are now prettily brought out for house 
dresses for young ladies, made of pale pink or blue or Suéde 
cashmere, with slight vines of embroidery at the foot, and 
narrower bands separating the puffs that form the round 
yoke and head the long close sleeves. A separate petticoat 
of silk is added. 


PERCALE AND DIMITY. 


Percales and Indian dimities are the cotton fabrics that 
promise to rival ginghams for summer dresses. The per- 
scales have tapestry designs representing each stitch in the 
embroidery in flower patterns, in stripes, and in borders. 
The Indian dimities are thinner fabrics, soft as mull, with 
thick cords at intervals, and are mostly in small designs 
of sprigs, dots, or stripes of color, notably of blue or black 
on white ground. There are beautiful lawns of kindred 
fabric for mourning wear, the ground white, with wide 
black stripes edged with open lace patterns like revering. 


BLOUSES, HOUSE WAISTS, ETC. 

The new tennis flannels and washable silks for blouses 
for the house, for travelling, and for tennis have broad 
stripes of a color on white, either in solid stripes or nar- 
row irregular stripes forming the broad ones. Blue stripes 
prevail as usual, but there are also gayer stripes of red and 
green, and very quiet gray or brown stripes. These blouses 
are again made in the masculine fashion already so popular, 
with a shallow yoke like that of men’s shirts, and a wide 
box pleat down the front. They have a straight turned-over 
collar, and shirt sleeves with wristbands, and areycut long 
enough to tuck in under the skirt belt, but held in shape by 
a drawing-string at the waist line. 

Figured foulards and Scotch plaid surahs are made into 
pretty house waists, trimmed with a ruffle going up from 
the belt in front and around the shoulders. This ruffle 
may be of lace, of foulard, or of plain India silk. Deep 
collarettes of India silk are on other waists, and a belt of vel- 
vet ribbon is tied in front. Violet, gray, or grayish blue 
surah satins or silk surah waists are shaped by lengthwise 
tucks extending high above the waist line both in front and 
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back. Black lace waists are made full and striped with rib 
bon; black surah waists have a lace frill put very full around 
the shoulders, and pointed to the waist in front 

Point de Génes in piece lace is very effectively used at the 
top of bodices lined with silk, where it forms a yoke or 
merely a pointed plastron, while the dress fabric of crépon 
or of silk is drawn from each side, from over and under the 
arms, in front and back, to meet a pointed belt of the white 
lace. Large sleeves with deep cuffs of the point de Génes 
complete such waists. Pale gray or violet crépon made in 
this way is a very refined dress, the skirt in plain English 
shape, or else slightly draped by three velvet bows on each 
hip. 

SILK PETTICOATS 

Scotch plaid silk skirts are imported in quite gay colors, 
with two pinked frills at the foot, to wear either as petticoats 
or as matinée skirts with a fancy jacket or blouse. Silk 
petticoats are very popular, and come in extravagant and 
charming varieties, as in slender stripes of pale green with 
white, or yellow with white, woven like accordion pleats, 
the foot of the skirt finished with lace flounces; or of pale 
gray taffeta cut out in vandykes at the foot to fall over 
black lace flounces and ruffles of the silk pinked; or the 
whole skirt is of changeable blue and brown or green taffeta 
cut up in vandykes over a deep flounce. The English di 
vided skirt modified by French modistes is made of surah 
pressed in accordion pleats, and is especially liked in black 
surah with insertions and ruffles of black lace 

Thanks for information are due Madame Kate Rely ; 
and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co.; JAMES MCCREERY 
& Co.; E. J. Denntne & Co., and Stern Broruers. 


PERSONAT.. 

THE regular monthly receptions which for the last two 
months Mrs. Cleveland bas been holding at her pretty house 
on Madison Avenue are now discontinued. At these recep- 
tions the wife of the ex-President has received all visitors 
with that graceful cordiality which made her the ideal host 
ess of the White House. It is not pleasant to add that many 
of these visitors were strangers and came uninvited, having 
a livelier sense of curiosity than of propriety 

-Mr. Cleveland realized nearly $100,000 profit by the sale 
of his Oak View property, near Washington, purchased only 
three years ago. It is a California syndicate which has 
bought it, and which intends to develop that part of the Dis 
trict of Columbia into a beautiful and accessible suburb of 
the city. 

—Mr. William Waldorf Astor is said to have become by 
the death of his father the inheritor of $150,000,000, and the 
richest private citizen in Europe or America except the Duke 
of \estminster. Indeed, the Astor millions would have 
outweighed the Grosvenor millions had not the hundred-year 
leases of the Westminster property in London lately fallen 
in, and been renewed at a great increase of values 

—Young Abraham Lincoln, the only son of Robert Lin 
coln, United States Minister to the Court of St. James, died 
in London on the morning of March 5th, at the age of seven 
teen He was a very bright and manly boy, first in studies 
and first in sports, and always called ‘‘ Jack” by his family 
and friends, as an affectionate sobriquet. His death was due 
to blood-poisoning, the result of an unskilful operation per- 
formed on a carbuncle by a French surgeon at Versailles, 
where the lad was at school, last October 

—A sister-in-law of Frank Stockton, who is a missionary 
to India, was called upon to fill a position temporarily va 
cated by an English teacher in a female school in Siam. In 
some way the Siamese girls heard of her connection with the 
novelist, and were electrified by the information. Surround 
ing her en masse they exclaimed, ‘‘ Now we shall find out 
whether it was the lady or the tiger!” 

—Charlotte Yonge, the English authoress, speaking to a 
Virginia lady of American writers, says that she considers 
Louisa Alcott’s books the best that have ever been written 
in this country for young people. 

—Dr. Amelia B. Edwards, on her way to dinner a few 
days ago, in Columbus, Ohio, had the misfortune to trip and 
break her arm between the wrist and the elbow. The ac 
cident was very painful, but Miss Edwards, with her arm 
in splints, lectured that evening according to promise, and 
has continued to fulfil her engagements without an interval 
for rest. Her pluck is as remarkable as are her gifts and 
accomplishments. 

—Miss Braddon, dearer to the novel-reader’s heart than Mrs 
Maxwell could ever be, is described as fair of skin, sandy of 
hair, and stout of figure. She works hard four days of the 
week, and plays three days. Among her recreations are 
horseback-riding, play-going, and entertaining her friends 
She is a collector of bric-d-brac, a lover of Dickens, a genial 
hostess, and an accomplished cook. She has published more 
than fifty novels, is married to her publisher, who is rich, 
and after all the ‘‘copy” she has produced she still writes a 
legible hand. 

—Mrs. U.S. Grant leads a very quiet life, partly on account 
of delicate health, and partly from preference. Her eyesight 
has become poor, and she is seldom seen outside the family 
circle, except when she drives in the Park in her well-ap- 
pointed brougham. One of her most frequent and welcome 
visitors is General Sherman. 

—Madame Tacon, the governess of the King of Spain, has 
received the title of Countess of Peralta for her devotion to 
her little pupil during his recent illness. She is seventy 
years old, and has been in the royal family of Spain for 
thirty-five years. 

—Professor Huxley will no longer attend public meetings, 
alleging that he is not able to do so, owing partly to growing 
deafness and partly to a curious liability to become rapidly 
fatigued and voiceless by talking. This statement surprises 
his friends, as his great industry, range, and activity led them 
to hope for many more years of good work from him, espe- 
cially as he is not yet sixty-five years of age. 

—The Countess Waldersee, who was a Miss Lea, of New 
York, is now the first lady at the German Court. Her hus- 
band is nearly related to the young Emperor, who, with his 
wife, is devoted to the beautiful American. She lives in 
great state in the palace adjoining Von Moltke’s, but her per 
sonal tastes are severely simple. At home she always wears 
cashmeres of finest quality, but made absolutely without 
trimming, and relieved only by linen collars and cuffs. But 
her plain attire merely emphasizes her beauty and distinction. 

—Miss Julia Schreiner, the new beauty of New York fash- 
ionable seciety, is a niece of the late William Cullen Bryant. 
Her father was a German merchant here, but she has spent 
most of her life in Paris. She is an accomplished young 
woman, who paints well, sings well, embroiders weil, and 
speaks several modern languages. She is six feet tall and 





beautifully proportioned, and the Prince of Wales is quoted 
as saying that Miss Schreiner is the most distinguished 
American woman he has ever met. 
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Spring Hats and 
Bonnets. 
SomE new bon 
nets for the demi 
season are illus 
trated on this page. 
The toque - Capote 
shown in Fig. 1 is 
of black point 
d’esprit lace. Two 
bands of wide lace 
are shirred on wires 
for the crown, with 
the notched edges 
forming an_ erect 
frill down the mid 
dle; open-work jet 
points are laid 
against the sides, 
and the narrow 
brim is covered 
with folds of point 
d'esprit net. A ro- 
sette of sage green 
crape is placed on 


the front sur 
mounted by a clus 
r of forget-me 


nois and a light 
blue aigrette. The 
black ribbon strings 
are attached in a 
knot at the middle 
of the back 

The bonnet Fig. 
2 has a shirred brim 
of brown crape, 
dented in Mary 
Stuart fashion at 
the middle of the 
front; within the 
brim is a band with 
bow of buttercup 
yellow ribbon. The 
side of the crown is 
of open gold passe- 
menterie, while the 
top is covered in 
part by a diadem of 
white and yellow 
field flowers, and 
partly by a bow of 
buttercup ribbon, 
below which strings 
of the same ribbon 
are fastened. 


A black dotted 


Fig. 4—UntTromep Spring anp SUMMER 
Hats AND BONNETS. 
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DEMI-SEASON BONNETS. 


Fig. 1.—Lackz Bonnet. 


Fig. 2.—CrarE Bonnet. 


Fig. 3.—Dorrep TULLE Bonnet. 


BREAKFAST CaP. 


Lace Rourr. 
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net bonnet is shown 
in Fig. 3. The wire 
frame is bordered 
with jet at the 
edge, and a diadem 
of pink roses is 
mounted on the 
front; the whole is 
then veiled with 
net, which is shirred 
inside the brim and 
drawn together on 
the outside of the 
crown. A butterfl 

and a group of tri- 
angular wings of 
lace and jet or- 
nament the back, 
where also the nar- 
row black velvet 
strings are at- 
tached. 

In Figs. 4 and 5 
two groups of un- 
trimmed spring and 
summer hats are il- 
lustrated, showing 
the shapes which 
will be worn. Most 
of these are of fancy 
straw, Neapolitan 
and chip, or com- 
binations of straw 
and Neapolitan. 
The small bonnet 
at the top of the 
group Fig. 4 is com- 
posed of three ban- 
deaux of Neapo- 
litan braid; the 
spaces between and 
the back of the 
crown are to be 
filled out with tulle 
or flowers. Below 
are two capotes, one 
of pinkish chip with 
a border and rosette 
of sage green straw 
lace, and the other 
of Neapolitan with 
cord-lace bands. 
The wide flat round 
hat below has a 
crown of chip, and 
an arched brim of 
lace straw with 





Fig. 5.—UnTRIMMED SPRING AND SUMMER 
Hats AND BonnNeETs. 
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gold threads. The higher- 
crowned round hat to the 
right is of striped white Ne- 
apolitan, with a curved 
brim, slashed at the back, 
of fancy Neapolitan. The 
crown of another round hat 
illustrated is moderately 
high at the front and sloped 
to a point at the back; this 
part is of cream-colored 
chip, while the brim is com- 
posed of alternate bands of 
chip and Neapolitan. A 
bonnet of scalloped Neapoli- 
tan braid with an open crown 
is shown at the top of the 
group Fig. 5, the capote next 
it being of fancy straw with 
a scalloped brim. The tore- 
ador or Spanish turban is 
worn in chip and in Tuscany 
straw of all colors. Two 
wide-brimmed Manila hats 
are shown below, one with 
a plain crown and brim of 
scalloped braid, the other in 
alternate close and open 
stripes. The hat with brim 
turned up high at the sides 
and back and down at the 
front is of plain and fancy 
Neapolitan braid. 


Home and Out-door 
Toilettes. 


Tue house dress _illus- 
trated is of Suéde cashmere. 
The skirt, bodice front, 
and sleeves are accordion- 
pleated. The bodice is com- 
pleted by a small rounded 
jacket of chestnut velvet, 
which has a narrow gold- 
embroidered border, and is 
edged with drop trimming. 
Two velvet draperies cross 
from the left side, and are 
fastened under a rosette on 
the right. The sleeves are 
ornamented with embroid- 
ered velvet bands. 

The wrap worn with the 
out-door toilette is of brown 
velvet. The short jacket 
back is of plain dark brown 
velvet, and the longer point- 
ed tabs at the front are of lighter beaver brown velvet. The 
sleeves and vest are of the dark brown embroidered in the 
lighter shade. Bands of natural ostrich feathers are the 
trimming. . 

Spring Toilettes. 


See illustrations on page 241. 


A CHARMING bodice for a concert or theatre toilette is illus- 
trated in Fig. 1. It is of palest pink surah, with a trans- 
parent over-jacket of fine black passementerie. The passe- 


EvENING Gown. 
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Home TorLerre. Ovt-DooR TOILETTE. 


menterie jacket is open, showing a tucked blouse front of the 
surah studded with ribbon bows, and the silk sleeves puff 
out above and below the vandykes in which the passemen 
terie sleeves terminate. 

The visiting toilette illustrated in Fig. 2 is of Edison blue 
velvet and armure silk. The silk skirt is slightly draped on 
the left side, and on the right has a broad panel of velvet 
with tabs that are edged with gold cord and studded with 
gold buttons, The velvet bodice is ornamented with similar 
tabs on the open fronts; within is a folded and crossed vest of 
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armure silk belted with vel- 
vet, opening below the throat 
on a pleated guimpe of pink 
crape. Close sleeves of silk 
have velvet shoulder puffs 
and embroidered bands. 

Fig. 3, a promenade toi 
lette, is of beige-colored cam 
el’s-hair and dark olive vel 
vet. The pointed bodice is 
of velvet, with sleeves which 
are pleated on the shoulders. 
A single jacket front of cam 
el’s-hair is attached on the 
left side, and drawn up and 
fastened under a clasp on the 
right shoulder. The skirt 
of camel’s- hair is slightly 
draped, displaying a margin 
of velvet at the foot: it has 
buttoned edges at the front, 
and on the left side is but 
toned to a velvet revers 


Black Net Dress. 

SLACK net wrought with 
large blue flowers, over lin 
ing and foundation skirt of 
black peau de soie, is the 
material of thisgown. The 
straight full skirt has the 
slight demi-train in vogue 
for house and carriage dress- 
es. The full pointed waist 
of the net is made without 
darts or side forms over a 
closely fitted lining, and the 
sleeves are given breadth by 
a cap of gathered lace tied 
with a ribbon bow The 
low throat has a frill of lace 
which drops in a jabot down 
the front. The girdle is of 
pale blue gros grain ribbon 
folded to a point in front 
and back alike. This model 
is excellent for India silks, 
for challies, and with short 
ened skirt for ginghams and 
other cottons. 


Evening Gown. 

THis youthful evening 
gown is of pale pink faille 
veiled with white tulle, 
trimmed with full-blown 
pink roses that have very lit- 
tle foliage. The faille skirt is in close sheath shape, with 
a garland of pink roses at the foot. A single skirt of the tulle 
veils the faille skirt and its rose border. The low heart-shaped 
corsage, moderately pointed in front and back, has the tulle 
in full folds from the shoulders, crossed on the chest and in 
the back, and gathered under a small girdle of pink faille, 
headed by three bias folds of the same, or by three ribbons. 
A rose cluster is on each shoulder, and another is on the 
hair. Short cream-white gloves. Pink fan, of gauze with 
ribbon insertions. Pink silk stockings and pink satin shoes, 


Biack Net DRess. 
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Breakfast Cap. 
See illustration on page 232. 

Tuere narrow bands covered with mahogany velvet 
form the frame of thie small cap. On the one farthest 
back some wide Valenciennes lace is arranged in shell 
frilla, and droops toward the front at the middie. A 
velvet bow is fastened on each band. 


Lace Ruff. 
See illustration on page 232 


Tur dotted white silk lace of which this ruff is com- 
posed is knife-pleated, and then set spirally around a 
white ribbon which encircles the neck ; a ribbon bow 
is placed over the fastening, and another at the back 


A KITCHEN CUPID. 
BY HAMILTON ORMSBEE. 


HERE was unwonted excitement about 

the Higley homestead. The inside of 
the parlor blinds had been blinking at the 
sun ‘all day, so unaccustomed were they to 
his gaze, and the big yard had been astir 
with a beating of rugs and sunning of blank- 
ets very unusual in Miss Lavinia’s orderly 
household. 

Miss Lavinia was standing gazing intently 
down the long, flat stretch of the road. ‘‘It 
is time for them to come,” she said, twitch- 
ing her dust cloth nervously. She had just 
given the parlor a ‘finishing touch,” yet the 
cloth was immaculate in her hand. 

‘* The train is often late, you know,” replied 
Miss Elvira, from the background. 

“It shouldn't be late,” said Miss Lavinia, 
decisively. ‘‘ Horace will be too tired to en- 
joy his supper, and Hannah’s rolls will be 
guite spoiled.” 

‘I don’t think General Kingsbury will 
mind theride, Aunt Lavinia. You know he is 
an active man and accustomed to travelling.” 

‘* Horace Kingsbury is eleven months old- 
er than I am, Elvira, and people at our age 
do not enjoy being jolted about on accommo- 
dation trains. I suppose young people do 
not mind such things,” said Miss Lavinia, se- 
verely. 

Miss Elvira smiled wearily. Perhaps she 
was wondering at what remote period her 
aunt would cease to consider her offensiveiy 
young; perhaps she was trying to reconcile 
Miss Lavinia’s idea of General Kingsbury 
with the vigorous military -looking man 
whom she had seen for a moment in Boston 
several years before. 

TLen there was a sound of wheels. Dolly 
trotted smartly to the gate with the family 
phaeton; a large man stepped briskly out, 
grasped a formidable bag, and was at the 
front door almost before Miss Lavinia could 
get it open in welcome. 

‘‘How do you do, Lavinia ?” exclaimed a 

deep, hearty voice. ‘‘It is very pleasant to 
see you and the old place so little changed. 
I felt like an utter stranger in Sandford until 
a moment ago, but here I can hardly see a 
change.” 
Miss Lavinia’s soul thrilled with pleasure. 
I am very glad to see you, Horace, and 
glad to know that even a great New York 
lawyer doesn’t quite forget Sandford. But 
come in now and rest a little. You must be 
very tired with your journey.” 

“Tired! Nonsense! I’m never tired!” he 
retorted. ‘‘I want another look at these 
hills. They bring back my boyhood so viv- 
idly.” 

He stood upon the door-step, absently hold- 
ing the screen door wide open, as he eagerly 
followed the outlines of hill, mountain, and 
forest, which he had not seen for thirty 
years, 

Miss Laviniastood inside, nervously watch- 
ing two or three flies flit through the unguard- 
ed: doorway. She restrained “her impulse to 
drive them out again, and replied: ‘‘ Yes, the 
view is fine, Horace, but we shall have plenty 
of time to see that to-morrow. You must be 
hungry, and supper is ready.’ 

“And may I go out to the well and wash 

my face before eating, as I used to?” he ask 
ed, 
5 aes afraid the weil isn’t arranged for 
such a purpose now,” said Miss Lavinia, 
smiling. ‘‘1 will put atin basin and a home- 
spun towel out there before you go back, if 
you like. At present I think you will find 
this room more comfortable,” and she threw 
open the door of the large room opposite the 
parlor. 

‘*This is Elvira, Sam’s daughter,” said 
Miss Lavinia, with the air of explaining the 
presence of a stray child. ‘‘ She has lived 
with me since her father died.” 

** Your father and I were fast friends, Miss 
Higley,” said General Kingsbury, in his most 
deferential manner. ‘‘He never used to 
‘put on airs’ to me as the other young mcn 
of his age did to boys of mine, and of course 
I adored him. He had moved to the hill 
farm with your mother before I left Sand- 
ford, and I suppose the baby I used to toss 
up there was an older sister of yours?” 

“T am afraid I shall have to claim that 
distinction, General Kingsbury. I have no 
sister, and my brother was born after father 
came back from the war. 

“‘T am most happy to renew the acquaint 
ance, though I should never have dreamed 
we had known each other so long. While I 
am here you must go with me to some of the 
scenes of your father’s and my pranks. I 
believe we were thought the biggest rogues 
in town. It was the ingenuity I displayed 
in some boyish mischief that first attracted 
your grandfather's attention. Y ou see, I owe 

a great deal to the Higley family.” 

‘It was very kind of you to remember 
that there was yet a remuant of the family 
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to whom you could repay old obligations, if 
there were any such. Life is very quiet with 
Aunt Lavinia and me, and a breath of the 
outside world is so refreshing that we are 
greatly indebted to any one who is good 
enough to bring it to us. 

They were now in the big square dining- 
room, which had once been the family kitch- 
en, and General Kingsbury entertained them 
by recalling his boyish impressions of one of 
the old family Thanksgivings. The talk then 
fell chiefly to Miss Lavinia, but it seemed in 
some way strange to her. Horace Kingsbury 
seemed absurdly boyish, more like her fa- 
ther’s law student whom she had watched 
with beating heart as he marched away at the 
head of his company, with colors flying and 
drums beating, so many years ago, than he 
did like the distinguished man whom she pic- 
tured to herself from the bits of information 
that had floated back to her about his suc- 
cesses in the city. And yet he was not the 
same. There was a polish and readiness 
about him which disconcerted Miss Lavinia. 
She was not accustomed to his frequent ** Al- 
low me” and ‘‘I beg your pardon,” and she 
thought his manner too elaborated and fussy, 
especially toward Elvira. Elvira seemed sud- 
denly to have assumed an unwonted promi- 
nence. She was more animated than usual, 
and, although she did not monopolize the talk, 
there seemed to be too much of her to meet 
Miss Lavinia’s old-fashioned idea of a young 
woman in the presence of her elders. 

It had never occurred to Miss Lavinia that 
Elvira was pretty. Ever since her niece was 
a little girl, the aunt, whose own features 
were extremely regular, had been distressed 
by Elvira’s retroussé nose, and by an obstinate 
quirk which sent the girl’s brown hair rip- 
pling in irregular masses away from her low 
broad forehead. But to-night the flush in her 
cheeks and the sparkle in her eyes were more 
noticeable than the snub-nase, and Miss La- 
vinia thought, ‘‘ How nicely Elvira looks!” 
adding, a moment later, ‘‘and Horace seems 
to find her very interesting.” 

Miss Lavinia was not put more at her ease 
when after supper her guest suggested carry- 
ing out a large easy-chair for her use upon 
the broad piazza, and then persisted in sit- 
ting beside her with his hatin hishand. His 
head was covered with thickly clustering iron- 
gray hair, but Miss Lavinia could not rid 
herself of visions of neuralgia, or even of 
pneumonia, as the penalty for so much rash- 
ness. Inshort, Miss Lavinia would have been 
more comfortable had General Kingsbury’s 
manner been more like that of the rural gen- 
tlemen whom she had known. She felt quite 
absurd, sitting out so conspicuously in the 
moonlight, with the dew falling. The song 
of the whippoorwill in the neighboring grape 
vine, in which General Kingsbury and EI- 
vira seemed to delight, did not compensate 
Miss Lavinia for the fact that she was in full 
view of every one who passed the road, and 
that any passing townsman must know that 
he had never seen such a group on her piazza 
before 

Promptly at nine o’clock Miss Lavinia bade 
her guest good-night, saying that he must be 
fatigued, and retreated with Elvira to discuss 
the entertainment of the morrow. 

‘** Don’t you think General Kingsbury has 
an excellent manner?” asked Miss Elvira, tim- 
idly, after the ostensible business of the confer- 
ence was disposed of. She had wanted to say 
charming manner, but she had just won a par- 
tial victory over the order of the breakfast 
service and felt the need of moderation. 

‘He makes too much parade,” declared 
Miss Lavinia, succinctly. 

‘‘T don’t think it is intentional parade. 
That winter I was with the Boyds in Boston, 
Mr. Boyd always treated Alice and me in the 
same way. It seemed quite like old times to 
me.” 

‘* All the Boyds were inclined to be top- 
ping, and Willis is the worst of the lot. 
Perhaps it is well enough for Boston and 
New York, but Horace my roigeé I knows 
Sandford, and it’s ridiculous for him to go 
through it all here. The idea of his sitting 
bareheaded while I wore a hat and shawl! 
One would suppose I was ten years the 
older.” 

‘You have been ill, you know, Aunt La 
vinia, and feel the dampness. I suppose that 
General Kingsbury thinks that ladies are la 
dies in Sandford as well as in New York.” 

‘*Shucks!” replied Miss Lavinia, betrayed 
into an unusual exclamation by her annoy- 
ance. Then, sniffing and starting from her 
chair, she exclaimed : ‘‘Gracious! Where 
does that smoke come from?” 

‘‘Perhaps General Kingsbury is smoking 
a cigar. You know father used to before he 
went to bed.” 

‘‘A cigar in his bedroom! 
will smell of it for a month.” 

‘* If he was in his room the smoke wouldn't 
reach us. He is probably out-of-doors.” 

‘* Standing out-of-doors so damp a night as 
this? It can’t be!” 

Nevertheless a glance from the window 
revealed the gencral’s stalwart form pacing 
a short se ntry beat in front of the gate, his 
pathway marked by a faint line of blue 
smoke. 

‘‘He’s got his hat on, That shows some 
sense, at least,” commented Miss Lavinia. 
‘‘But I wish the man would come in and 
retire. I shall have to sit up and lock the 
door after him.” 

As for Miss Elvira, the fragrance of that 
Havana, which she inhaled through the 
window-screens, brought back a throng of 
pleasant memories. Visions of her own 
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home with her father and brother, and of 
certain evenings at the Boyds’ in that year 
which had been an oasis in her uneventful 
life, rose from that blue line, and watching 
it, Miss Elvira was far away from Sandford. 
She was roused by the impatient step of her 
aunt returning a second time to the window. 

‘**T will wait for General Kingsbury, Aunt 
Lavinia,” she suggested. 

**Certainly you will, Elvira. I hope you 
don’t suppose that I would sit up alone to 
receive a gentleman who is not a member of 
the family—who is, indeed, almost a stranger. 
We will go together and lock the door if he 
ever comes in. The lock rattles badly, and 
I trust that the noise will remind Horace 
Kingsbury that he is not ina hotel. I never 
saw such a heedless person.” 

Miss Lavinia was undoubtedly right. 
Heedlessness is characteristic of bachelors 
who have been accustomed to luxurious ser- 
vice. This particular offender smoked calm- 
ly on, gazing idly at the mountains and the 
moon, and reflecting upon his surroundings. 

“How fast Lavinia has grown old, and 
how precise she is! 1 wonder if that is the 
effect of country living? But Miss Elvira 
isn’t old, and she doesn’t seem to have in- 
herited the Higley setness. She must be 
like the Newbolds. By Jove, haveit! She 
is the pretty girl I met with Willis Boyd at 
Beacon Park. I only saw her a moment, but 
it is odd I didn’t recognize the voice. How 
soft it is, and how well she speaks Bostonese! 
The combination has puzzled me all the 
evening. She is older than the girls one 
meets at Newport and Bar Harbor, but she 
doesn’t look it. How pretty that rippling 
brown hair is, and I don’t believe it is alto- 
gether a matter of crimping-pins! It’s odd 
I don’t see any light upstairs. Good gracious! 
Lavinia can’t be waiting to lock up after me?” 

The cigar was tossed into the road, and 
the smoker beat a hasty retreat to his room, 
locking and bolting the big front door with 
some unnecessary clatter. A few moments 
later he heard stealthy footsteps on the stairs, 
saw a flash of light on the maple outside, 
and by ten o’clock the Higley house was as 
quiet as the neighboring church-yard. 

While General Kingsbury was waiting in 
the quiet parlor for breakfast, he saw Elvira 
watering the flowers outside, and joined her. 

It was very careless of me, Miss Elvira, 
not to recognize that we had an acquaintance 
more recent than the rather hazy episode of 
the hill farm. Pray, why did not you re- 
mind me that we had met in Boston? Your 
voice haunted me all the evening, but I sup- 
posed its familiar tone was due to some il- 
lusive family resemblance.’ 

‘Is it wise to re mind people that they have 
forgotte on you? 

‘Perhaps not, as a rule, but I think you 
might have run the risk in this case. Be- 
sides, I deserved to be humiliated.” 

‘I don’t think so at all. We only met 
for a moment, and there was nothing to iden- 
tify me with Sandford. And I think, too, 
that people are best scen in their normal sur- 
roundings. In Boston I was a thorn-bush 
growing under glass.” 

‘You seemed on very good terms with 
the glass. I should have said that up here 
you were an exotic languishing for a richer 
soil and softer air. The Boston Miss Higley 
seemed to enjoy her surroundings keenly.” 

‘‘That is because you saw her at the races. 
There never was a Vermont girl who didn’t 
love a horse, though I believe Kentuckians 
get the credit for the sole possession of that 
taste. You would have found the Boston 
Miss Higley a good deal dazed at the sweep 
of the discussions if you could have attended 
some of Mrs. Boyd’s literary clubs.” 

‘“‘ And is life in Boston spent either at the 
races or a literary club? Are there no inter- 
mediate diversions?” 

‘‘There were the concerts. Those were 
exquisite. I really sated myself on sym- 
phonies for once.” 

‘* And the dancing parties? 
them as trying as the clubs?” 

‘* Well, no. It sounds silly for a woman 
of my age, living in a hollow of the Green 
Mountains, but I’ve never danced enough. 
If it weren’t ridiculous, I should like to go 
to a ball next week.” 

‘dance myself occasionally. But I don’t 
feel so tremendously old; perhaps not much 
older than your aunt Lavinia thinks you.” 

‘That is almost unkind. Dear auntie 
never will realize that time flies with me as 
fast as with other people. But there’s Han- 
nah’s breakfast bell, and Aunt Lavinia will 
think we are both crazy, getting our boots 
soaked in this wet grass, 

Miss Lavinia, who was really the most hos- 
pitable soul alive, had adjusted herself to the 
situation overnight, and resolved that her 
guest should enjoy his visit in his own way. 
She abided by the decision, though she was a 
good deal disturbed by the enthusiasm which 
he soon displayed for her mother’s looms, 
spinning-wheels, and hetchels preserved i 
the attic, and for the old-fashioned tools in 
the wagon shop that had been an adjunct of 
her father’s large farm. Both these recesses 
were made spotless in each of Miss Lavinia’s 
semiannual house-cleaning campaigns; but 
she could not see a stranger enter them with- 
out visions of dust and cobwebs rising before 
her punctilious spirit. There was a tradition 
among the Higley cousins that Miss Lavinia 
had formerly kept a turkey’s wing upon her 
wood-pile, and had required the dusting of 
each separate stick before it was carried to 
the kitchen stove; but that when Hannah 
Peasley went to rule over her household 
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gods this ceremony had been perforce, and 
after some argument, dispensed with. Han- 
nah was wont to describe herself as ‘‘ neat, 
but not p’ison neat.” No one had ever been 
known to apply any qualifying phrase what- 
ever to statements of Hannah’s capacity or 
her obstinacy. 

Hannah Peasley was a large woman, with 
high shoulders and prominent joints , an iron 
frame from which she had worked off every 
superfluous ounce of flesh and every vestige 
of grace , a protruding lower jaw that closed 
with a snap; a wisp of iron-gray hair squeezed 
to the tightest coil; a tongue as sharp as a 
razor, and a heart as soft as her tongue was 
hard. One of the mountain peaks of her per- 
sonal creed was that she would ‘‘ never wait 
on table for no woman livin’.” Wash and 
iron, cook and scrub, wait upon the sick, 
she would cheerfully and faithfully do, but 
‘when it comes to standin’ behind the chairs 
o’ folks that’s jest as able-bodied as I be, I 
won't, and there’s an end on’t,” she declared. 

Miss Lavina had invited her guest with 
full knowledge of Hannah’s ideas. The la- 
dies had been somewhat troubled at the pros- 
pect, but had decided to face the inevitable. 
The first breakfast and supper had becn man- 
aged by means of a side-table within Miss 
Lavinia’s reach, but the first dinner was to 
be a more elaborate meal, and Miss Elvira 
had decided to clear the table properly and 
bring in the dessert herself. In the morning 
she was deputed to take General Kingsbury 
driving, while the two older women repaired 
to the kitchen, 

In this time Hannah’s curiosity possessed 
itself of the salient points of ‘‘ Horace Kings- 
b’ry’s” history and standing in the world. 
The glum disapproval with which she had 
met all mention of a coming guest had melt- 
ed in the visible presence of this distinguish- 
ed stranger, and she and Miss Lavinia passed 
what Hannah considered a ‘‘ sociable” hour 
until Miss Elvira’s return. When the latter 
entered the kitchen to preprre for her dinner 
duties, Hannah noted the alert step and shin- 
ing face. ‘‘Elviry hain’t seen nobody that 
suited her so well since I come here,” was 
her mental comment. Then turning sud- 
denly, she exclaimed: ‘‘ For the land’s sake, 
Elviry! go ‘long back to the parlor to your 
compn’y. If them plates hev got to be 
brought out, I'm a-goin’ to bring ‘em. I 
s'pose I'm fit to be seen in this dress.” 

‘You always look well enough to be seen, 

itinnah, I shall be greatly obliged if you 
will bring out the things, but I expected to 
do it myself.” 

“If you hadn’t, I shouldn't ‘a’ offered. I 
don’t think you're one mite too good to do it, 
Elviry Higley. Is’pose this ‘ere New- Yorker 
is used to bein’ waited on, in taverns an’ 
such. It’s all durn foolishness, but I do’ 
know as ‘twill hurt me any more’n it would 
you. But I won't hev no bell rung after me, 
as though I was a stray sheep. I can see 
your chair with this door open a crack, an’ I 
reckon I'll find out when I’m wanted.” 

Thus the problem of table service was 
settled. General Kingsbury’s visit lengthen 
ed to a week, and the go fk of Hannah's 
favor was not withdrawn. Whether the 
sight of the guest at meals and the fragments 
of talk that penetrated the kitchen door so 
carefully set ajar repaid Hannah for the 
sacrifice of her principles, no on2 stopped to 
consider. Certainly her interest in the guest 
and his hostesses did not relax. She prepared 
most tempting lunches for several all-day 
excursions, for which General Kingsbury 
ordered a barouche and driver from a dis- 
tant town. The appearance of this barouche 
made Miss Lavinia the most important per- 
sonage in Sandford. Her house became more 
gay than it had been in years, but Hannah 
refrained from grumbling under her addi- 
tional burdens. Indeed, she found time to 
take upon herself sundry duties which had 
usually fallen upon Miss Elvira. She did 
not show the same interest in Miss Lavinia’s 
work, and seemed to find consultation with 
her mistress daily more and more imperative. 
She also manifested an unusual solicitude for 
Miss Lavinia’s health, and expressed much 
anxiety lest a certain proposed excursion 
should overtire her. When Hannah learned 
that the drive had been given up for this 
reason her face expressed blank amazement. 

‘*Sech fools I never did see,” she exclaim- 
ed, when the kitchen door was safely closed 
behind her. ‘‘ Here I’ve ben an’ scairt off 
Laviny a-purpose, an’ that man do’ know 
enough to take Elviry in the little ¢ carriage 
an’ go along! They say he’s a lawyer, too.” 

Hannah’s mental balance had not been re- 
stored when Miss Laviria came out to discuss 
the making of an apple pudding. She failed 
to observe the disturbed look upon her mis- 
tress’s face, and, without pausing in her iron- 
ing, plumped at Miss Lavinia the question, 
‘Do you calc’late he'll ask Elviry?” 

Miss Lavinia dropped the fork with which 
she was beating the whites of eggs. Then, 
slowly adjusting her glasses, she asked, with 
all the dignity she could command, ‘‘ What 
do you mean by such a question as that, 
Hannah?” 

Hannah saw her mistake, but she was too 
doughty a warrior to retreat. She plunged 
on: ‘‘ You don’t s’pose Horace Kingsb’ry’s 
stayin’ round here a week for nothin’, do 
you, Miss Laviny? I reckoned it might be 
Elviry. They seem to git along together 
fust-rate.”’ 

Miss Lavinia drew herself up and said, 
slowly: ‘‘General Kingsbury is my guest, 
Hannah. He is here because he was a friend 
of my father and of Miss Elvira’s father. He 
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isa very agreeable gentleman, and he is polite 
to my niece as a matter of course. But a 
marriage between them would be altogether 
out of the question. General Kingsbury is 
olderthanlam. He has reached an age when 
marriage is uysuitable cither for a man ora 
woman; least of all marriage with a girl so 
very much younger.” 

‘Fifty-two ain’t so thunderin’ old for a 
man, Miss Laviny. Especially for one o’ the 
young sort o’ men like Horace Kingsb’ry. 
Elviry ain’t so old as we be, to be sure, but 
time’s slippin’ along mighty lively with all 
of us. If a woman's ever goin’ to marry, 
thirty is high time.” 

**It would be improper and perfectly use- 
less to discuss the matter further, Hannah. 
These eggs have gone back while I have 
listened to your absurd chatter, and now you 
will have to beat them over again. I have 
other matters to attend to.” 

‘*Gracious! I did put my foot in it that 
time,” murmured Hannah, as the door closed 
with a snap behind Miss Lavinia. ‘I’m 
glad I told her, anyhow. I hain’t seen a wo- 
man blind as a mole afore sence I can remem- 
ber.” 

It seemed very strange to Miss Lavinia 
as she sat in her big chair thinking it over. 
Was Hannah’s absurd notion an explanation? 
Miss Lavinia’s memory jumped far into the 
past. She recalled certain drives and walks 
which Horace Kingsbury had utterly forgot- 
ten, but of which no detail had escaped Miss 
Lavinia’s memory. She admitted, as she 
recalled them slowly, that they had meant 
very little, but such tenderness as they held 
was Miss Lavinia’s only knowledge of the 
ways of lovers. Then she thought of Horace 
Kingsbury as she knew him to-day, and it 
seemed to Miss Lavinia that she could never 
have been happy with a husband of so little 
dignity. 

‘I am glad it turned out as it did,” she 
said, rising from her revery. 

** Glad what turned out, Aunt Lavina? Our 
walk? I found that old ‘the log did him to 
powder grind’ epitaph in the Thurston lot, 
and General Kingsbury thought it very fun- 
ny. Now he wants you to drive with him 
up to the Burchards, and stop a moment be 
fore dinner. I'll do the pudding.” 

Miss Lavinia looked at her niece sharply. 
“‘T had forgotten what a really pretty girl 
Elvira is,” she thought. ‘* What very bright 
eyes she has!” Then she added, aloud: ‘I 
really do not feel strong enough to ride to 
day, my dear. You go with Horace, and I 
will lie down. Hannah is making the pud 
ding.” 

Hannah’s dinner was cold when “‘the young 
people,” as Miss Lavinia now thought of 
them, returned. They ate more silently and 
listlessly than had been their wont. Miss 
Lavinia’s interest was intense, and Hannah 
forgot to preserve even the appearance of 
closing the kitchen door, As they rose, Gen- 
eral Kingsbury said that he must leave that 
evening in order to join a friend who had 
started suddenly for the North Woods. Miss 
Lavinia looked in dismay from the general 
to Elvira, but Elvira was looking out of the 
window. Miss Lavinia’s voice trembled as 
she expressed her regret. She found it sadly 
perplexing to have a real love affair—Miss 
Lavinia now thought of it as ‘‘a love affair,” 
although her encounter with Hannah had 
taken place barely three hours ago—going on 
at her own table when everybody persisted 
in talking and acting as though there were 
nothing the matter. 

When the general came down to say good 
by, he suggested that he might stop for a day 
on his return. He spoke to Miss Lavinia, 
but his eyes were on Elvira. Her face was 
impassive, and after his adieux to her aunt, 
she stepped forward smiling, held out her 
hand, and said, calmly, ‘‘Good-by, General 
Kingsbury.” 

Miss Lavinia had disappeared. He took 
the hand, searched the face that did not flinch, 
then raised the hand to his lips, murmured 
‘* Auf wiedersehen!” and was gone. 

Elvira was very quiet that evening, and 
went to her room early. Miss Lavinia had 
detected traces of tears in her niece’s face, 
and was sorely troubled. She stole past 
Elvira’s door, and heard the girl walking 
steadily back and forth. She longed to go 
in and speak some word that should unlock 
the floodgates of the other's feeling, but all 
her life she had borne her own griefs and joys 
silently, and now she could not find speech. 
So she passed a sleepless night in vain but 
sympathetic distress. At breakfast each 
woman became aware of the other’s vigil, but 
they belonged to the Puritan dispensation, 
and neither spoke of anything more personal 
than the weather or the quality of Hannah’s 
coffee. 

Silence under trial was not one of Hannah 
Peasley’s gifts, however. She had been 
waiting since General Kingsbury’s departure 
to catch Elvira alone in the kitchen, and this 
morning her opportunity came. 

‘“Why didn’t ye hev him, Elviry?” she 
asked, from her dish pan. 

Elvira did not lift her face from the plant 
she was showering, but her voice was suffi- 
ciently careless as she replied: ‘‘ Have who? 
John Cutting? - Perhaps I shall when he asks 
me. Don’t be in such a hurry to get rid of 
me, Hannah?” : 

Hannah chuckled grimly. ‘‘ Waal, I reck- 
on you're heart-whole, anyhow. But you 
seemed to git along so well with him, an’ 
took so nateral to his city ways, that it clean 
took my breath away when you sent him 
‘bout his business so sudden. “ Must ’a’ took 
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him down a peg or two in his own conceit, 
though.” 

“'Phis is getting too serious for a joke, 
Hannah. I haven’t taken anybody down, as 
you call it. But even if I had twenty op- 
portunities to marry, what would you think 
of me if I should désert Aunt Lavinia, who 
has given me a home for years, now that she 
needs my care more than ever, and that she 
has no one else to depend upon?” 

‘*T say sech talk’s jest sheer nonsense,” de- 
clared Hannah, stoutly. ‘“‘ Your aunt Lavi- 
ny’s spry enough to git round the country 
consid’able if she feels like goin’. As fer 
care, I reckon I can take care of her as long 
as she lasts. She don’t show no sign of turn- 
ing me out of here, an’ [ hain’t any call to 
go on my own account.” 

‘Well, I shall not have an offer to-morrow 
or next week, so there is no use discussing 
the matter, and I forbid you to speak of it to 
Aunt Lavinia. There is no occasion to make 
her miserable.” 

‘Forbid me, indeed!” muttered Hannah, 
as Elvira passed beyond hearing. Later she 
sought out Miss Lavinia, and after some 
preliminary queries about household affairs, 
she said, interrogatively, 

‘*T s’pose likely she hain’t told you why she 
gin him the mitten?” 

Offended dignity and a desire for light con- 
tended in Miss Lavinia’s mind. While she 
hesitated, Hannah added: 

“She didn’t want to tell me, but I went at 
her hammer an’ tongs, an’ I finally made it 
out. I ain’t never over and above shy with 
my tongue, but I can’t remember when I’ve 
meddled with one o’ your kind ’o folks as I 
did with Elviry this mornin’, But I was 
mortal certain you'd never say a word, an’ 
somebody’d got to do suthin’.” 

A great weight was taken from Miss La- 
vinia’s heart. ‘‘ Did she tell you that she 
refused him?” she asked, eagerly. 

‘*The’ wa’n’t no need of tellin’. They 
went off ridin’ with faces like a May mornin’, 
an’ come back lookin’ as dreary as a Novem 
ber snow squall. Four hours more, an’ the 
man was out of the house, bag an’ baggage. 
What more do you want? Elviry wouldn't 
say nuthin’ about it d’rectly, but she declared 
she wouldn’t leave you, no matter how many 
offers she hed, an’ a lot o’ more nonsense.” 

Miss Lavinia’s face darkened. ‘‘ And she 
sent you to speak to me?” she asked, coldly. 

‘If she hed I shouldn't ‘a’ come, an’ you 
know it, Miss Laviny. Instid, she forbid my 
sayin’ a word to you. But my tongue’s al- 
lus ben my own, an’ I sha’n’t ever turn it 
over to any woman that’s younger than I be 
to manage.” 

“Poor girl! Why didn’t she come to me 
before it happened? How she must suffer if 
she is—fond of him!” mused Miss Lavinia. 
Then, speaking to Hannah, ‘‘If she had only 
spoken to me, there need not have been any 
trouble; but I don’t see what I can do now.” 

‘*Somebody’s got to do suthin’. That 
man’s got to be hauled back here somehow.” 

‘I suppose I could write to him,” said 
Miss Lavinia, doubtfully. Then recollecting, 
she added, ‘‘ But he said he might come back 
this way next week.” 

‘If he’s got the spunk of a mouse, he'll 
come anyhow; but ‘twon’t do no hurt to 
write—if you know what to say,” Hannah 
added, oracularly, as she closed the door be- 
hind her. 

After tearing up half a dozen notes, Miss 
Lavina sent this: 


‘*DeAR Horace,—I should be very glad to 
see you here again soon. 
‘Sincerely your friend, 
**Lavinta HIGLEY. 
‘Pp $.—Don't fail to come.” 


Two days later the rattle of a span of 
horses trotting sharply to the door drew the 
three women to three different windows. 

**It’s Horace!” exclaimed Elvira, upstairs. 

‘*T suppose he will take her from me at 
last,” sighed Miss Lavinia, in the parlor. 

‘*Them foamy hosses look like business,” 
commented Hannah, in the kitchen. ‘‘ Must 
‘a’ druv straight from Windsor. The driver's 
goin’ back alone, too, an’ nothin’ in the house 
but eggs for supper.” 

Miss Lavinia went to the door. 

‘*Did you get my letter?” 

‘Did you get my telegram?” 

The questions were exchanged while their 
hands were still clasped. Then they smiled 
and shook their heads simultaneously. ‘The 
time seemed interminable to Horace Kings- 
bury, although it was but a few minutes, un 
til he heard a soft step on the stair, and rose, 
stretching forth his open arms eagerly 


‘“‘T made that omelet jest like Elviry’s, an’ 
I know “twas light,” soliloquized Hannah, 
after supper; ‘‘ but the’ ain’t no more of it 
et than as though the eggs was old. They 
couldn't take their eyes off each other long 
enough to eat their vittles, but Lreckon they'll 
git over that after a while. I s’pose I was 
an old fool to go meddlin’ with their affairs, 
an’ git Elviry, that’s allus ben kind o’ young 
an’ sunshiny round the house, toted off out 
on’t; but it's considerable satisfaction to see 
folks lookin’ as happy as they be, jest as 
though they wa’n’t no sech things in the 
world as work an’ jawin’ an’ trouble. 

‘** An’ Lallus did want,” she continued, ‘‘ to 
see one weddin’ where the folks wa’n’t so 
dreffle ockid. But I reckon no minister 
nor company ain’t goin’ to scare them two! 
The old house will be mortal lonesome win- 
ters with jest Miss Laviny an’ me; but I ain't 


goin’ back on what I done, an’ I ain’t goin’ 
to have Miss Laviny eryin’ round when the 
weddin’ day comes, nuther. Things has got 
to go off kind o’ cheerful.” 





A GOOD DEED IS TWICE BLEST. 

BOUT sixty years ago, during a season 

of imperfect harvests in Ireland, two la- 
dies named Reid, near Carrick-ma-Crosse, in 
hope of helping the peasantry to earn their 
bread, learned the art of making Brussels ap- 
pliqué lace, and then taught the young girls 
living near, and in this quiet way founded 
the appliqué and guipure industry of Car- 
rick-ma-Crosse, of which many beautiful sam- 
ples may be seen in collections of this gossa- 
mer handicraft. 


A SPANISH-AMERICAN 
CLASSIC. 

Ir is a fact, but a fact not adequately ap- 
preciated, that American literature was born, 
and for a long while received its nourish- 
ment, in the Spanish colonies. The first 
book printed on this continent was a Spanish 
book. Itcame from the press in the year 1537, 
and it antedated the Bay Psalm Book by three 
years more than a century. In his scholarly 
Bibliografia Mexicana, my honored friend 
Don Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta has pro- 
duced a catalogue raisonné of all the books 
published in Mexico before the year 1600. 
His list includes one hundred and sixteen 
titles, and it ends twenty years before the 
Pilgrims landed at Plymouth. A little more 
than seventy years ago Dr. Berestain y Souza 
published his Biblioteca Hispano-Americana 
Setentrional, a work which, while confined al 
most exclusively to Mexican authors, con- 
tains upward of twelve thousand titles dis- 
tributed under nearly four thousand names 
So far from abating, this extraordinary liter 
ary fecundity has increased steadily during 
the present century, while the quality of the 
work produced has been steadily refined; for 
the genius of letters never has ceased to abide 
with the Spanish Americans among whom 
American literature was born. 

It is but a part of our unfortunate lack of 
knowledge of all matters concerning these 
neighbors of ours that we are so ignorant of 
what they have accomplished in literature— 
to say nothing of what they have accom 
plished in other directions—during the past 
three hundred and fifty years. Of Mexico, 
because of the possibility of making cheap 
excursions thither by rail, a few of us have 
gained a superficial knowledge; but the 
names of the republics beyond Mexico—Gua 
temala, San Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, and onward through Colombia 
and Venezuela into the vast region of South 
America—to most of us are names only; or, 
at best, are names which arouse in our minds 
but vague thoughts of sixteenth-century ad- 
venturers, and coffee- growing, and revolu- 
tions, and Mr. Church’s landscapes, and fil- 
ibustering expeditions, and the purchase of 
guano and hides. Of the real people, lead 
ing. real lives, who dwell in these countries— 
of their achievements, ahd of what they have 
failed to achieve, of theff social organization 
and customs, and especially of the intimate 
life of their homes—we-scarcely could know 
less were they the inhabitants of another 
world. Indeed, to come to the matter im 
mediately in hand, no apter illustration can 
be had of this ignorance on our part of inter 
ests which are very near to us than that there 
should be need to explain anything whatever 
to English-speaking Americans in regard to 
a story that has been the admiration and the 
delight of their immediate neighbors, dwell- 
ing close beside them on the same continent, 
for more than twenty years. 

In a business way we do, of course, know 
something of these otherwise unknown lands 
and peoples; but the information that comes 
to us through commercial channels is not of 
the most edifying nature, and it is highly ob 
jective in the matter of its point of view. In 
a newspaper of recent date, I find an inter- 
view with an enterprising citizen of the United 
States, who is described as being ‘‘ engaged 
in the transportation business” in Colombia, 
and who just now is having built at Pitts 
burgh «a brace of steam-boats for use upon the 
Magdalena and Cauca rivers. This person, 
in his way, probably, is typical; and, from 
i and-point. the views which he ex 
presses concerning the people of Colombia 
are far from flattering. ‘‘ The natives are 
not of an industrious or mechanical turn of 
mind,” he says; and he adds, ‘ At Bogota 
the people think a great deal more of literary 
pursuits than of manufacturing.” 

No doubt this same opinion might have 
been expressed with an equally just scorn 
six-and-twenty years ago, when a certain 
young poet published in Bogota a thin vol- 
ume of verses. Jorge Isaacs, the author of 
these verses, was of mixed race—the son of 
an English Jew married to a woman of Span- 
ish blood. He was born in the town of Cali, 
in the state of Cauca; but when only a lad— 
his father and his mother being both lost to 
him in death—he found a new and, as it 
proved, a permanent home in the Colombian 
capital. The Bogotanos, therefore, claim him 
as especially their own; and ‘the cradle of 
his glory,” they justly affirm, was Bogota. 
Isaacs certainly did ‘‘ think more of literary 
pursuits than he did of manufacturing,” as 
the publication of his volume of verses sutti- 
ciently showed. Being not less esteemed for 
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his charming personality than for his genius 
—as is authoritatively declared by his fellow 
townsman, who also was his editor, Sefior 
Vergara y Vergara—his verses were received 
by the critical public of this little capital with 
a warm enthusiasm; and thus, doubtless, 
Isaacs was confirmed in his purpose to make 
literature the leading motive of his life 

All this seems very familiar and very real 
to me. I have never been in Bogota, but 
once I lived for a while very happily in a 
certain other small Spanish-American capital 
that possesses, I fancy, many similar charac 
teristics. There literature, both productive 
and critical, was, and no doubt still is, carried 
to a high degree of perfection; and there more 
than one young gentleman in my time suf 
fered his hair to grow to an abnormal length 
that thus,in true Samsonian guise, he might 
the better woo the Muse. Because it is a 
tangible reminder to me of the queer and 
very pleasant life that I led in this contracted 
yet self-sufficing literary community, I cher 
ish tenderly a little volume inscribed ‘* Versos. 
Por Ricardo ——.” I must confess that for 
the most part, they are execrable verses, but, 
because of their association, they are exceed 
ingly dear to me 

How good or how bad were these verses 
which Isaacs published I do not know, for 
my efforts to procure a copy of the volume 
so far have been vain. But in regard to his 
next literary venture no question can be 





raised touching the genuineness of its intrin 
sic merit or the perfection of the workman- 
ship displayed in the making of it. Three 
years later, in 1867, he published ‘*‘ Maria,”* 
and so, at a stroke, won for himself enduring 
literary fame. 

In the mass of critical comments prefacing 
the several editions of ‘‘ Maria” which have 
been published in Colombia, in Mexico, 
and in Spain, the attempt constantly is made 
to draw a parallel between this story and the 
‘** Atala” of Chateaubriand and the ‘‘ Paul et 
Virginie” of Bernardin de St. Pierre. Save 


in the obvious points of resemblance which 
are found in simplicity of theme and beauty 
of style, this suggested parallel does Isaacs 
injustice. Chateaubriand attempted to de 

scribe a region of which he had no personal 


knowledge, and, naturally, failed to impart 
to his work an air of reality. St. Pierre 
manufactured an absolutely artificial situa 
tion, and dealt with it in a vein of sentiment 
that even his delicately beautiful handling 
does not always save from lapsing into 
mere sentimentality. The essential charm of 
**Maria,” precisely the reverse of all this, 
comes from the absolute knowledge that the 
author possesses of the life that he describes, 
whence follows the air of realism that every 
where pervades his work, and his fine literary 
intuition that enables hin wholly to avoid 
sentimentality, although a most tender and 
exquisite sentiment animates his story from 
its beginning to its end. Guillermo Prieto 
says of ‘‘ Maria,” that it is ‘“‘a reliquary of 
pure sentiment,” and this is a poet’s descrip 
tion of a poem in a genuinely poetic phrase 

Adding to and intensifying this charm of 
subject and this beauty of method, there is a 
solemn undertone of resistless fatality in the 
story that allies it, as Sefor Altamirano well 
has pointed out, with certain of the Greek 
tragedies. The sunny landscape in which 
the action is carried on is made the brighter 
by contrast with a most sombre background 
and this background, by a masterly use of 
cumulative effect, grows constantly more 
distinct and drearier as the foreground fades 
away and is lost. And in it all the domi 
nant characteristic is entire truthfulness to 
nature. ‘lo quote Sehor Altamirano again, 
here is ‘‘truth contemplated by a man of 
genius, and exhibited with an art that con 
ceals itself in simplicity.” 

But the side of the story which comes 
nearest to my own heart, because of the 
warm feelings bred of pleasant memories 
which it arouses there, is its beautiful and its 
absolutely truthful portrayal of life in a 
Spanish-American home. The author shows, 
without any apparent effort to show it, the 
gracious relations existing between the sev 
eral members of these charming households, 
which are ordered with a patriarchal sim 
plicity, which are regulated by a constant 
courtesy, and which are bound together by 
an ever-present love. Homes of this sort, 
my own experience has convinced me, are 
not the exception but the rule in Spanish 
America; and this perfectly finished picture 
of one of them, in its perfectly deseribed set 
ting of a country-side community, exhibits 
the genius of the people more accurately than 
would an exhaustive study of all other 
phases of their life combined 

I cannot but hope, therefore, that the story 
of ‘’ Maria” will do something more than 
give delight to its readers by the beauty of 
its theme and by the excellence of its art. 
For I am well satisfied that, showing as it 
does these stranger neighbors of ours as they 
truly are, it must tend to the accomplishment 
of a larger and a higher purpose by fostering 
a desire among us to transform them into 
friends. This seems to me a most natural 
conclusion; for my own experience has 
shown me that they need only to be known 
in order to be loved. And no happier issue 
than this could come of the passage of 
‘*Maria” from the hearts of the Spanish 
speaking Americans of the South to the 
hearts of the English-speaking Americans of 
the North. THomas A. JANVIER. 

* A translation by Rollo Ogden has just been pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers in the same size and style 
as The Odd Number ; 16mo., cloth, ornamental, $1 00, 
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THE TEAR-BOTTLE. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
} ERE a sudden flush of flame, 


And. here a sheet of azure glory, 

Blood-red depth, and lucid green 

Of seas a stooping storm makes hoary. 
Such a blaze sheds no sweet queen, 

Jewel-eyed, by gems attended; 
No imperial pear! so fair; 

No tire-opal half so splendid. 
Tiny treasure, making play 
Of beauty out of long decay, 
Gathering light in some old tomb 
Through twenty centuries of gloom! 


Passion of wild joy and life, 

Passion of vast death and sorrow, 
Tremor of delicious hope 

Beating breathless toward to-morrow; 
Desolation and despair 

Prostrate in the dead night-hushes; 
Pallor of vague fear and dole, 

Stormy surge of love and blushes— 
With disintegrating power, 
In slow enchantment hour by hour, 
Wrought old earth the spell? or here 
Were all these splendors in a tear? 


ARMOREL OF LYONESSE.* 
A Romance of To-vap. 


BY WALTER BESANT, 

Avruor or “ For Farru axnp Frervom,” * Tur Wortp 
Went Very Weis. Tuen,” “ Avr. Sorts anp 
Conprtions or Men,” “ Tur Brew oF 
Sr. Pavuw’s,” eTO., ETO. 


PART II. 


CHAPTER L. 
SWEET COZ. 
29 I SUPPOSE,” said Philippa, ‘‘that we 
were obliged to ask her.” 

‘** Well, my dear,” her mother replied, ‘‘ Mr. 
Jagenal is an old friend, and when—” Her 
voice dropped, and she did not finish the sen- 
tence. It is absurd to finish a sentence which 
is understood. 

‘Perhaps she will not do anything very 
outrageous.” 

‘*Well, my dear, Mr. Jagenal distinctly 
said that her manner—” Again she left the 
sentence unfinished. Perhaps it was her 
habit. 

‘* As she bears our name and comes from 
our place we can hardly deny the cousinsbip. 
In a few minutes, however, we shall know 
the worst.” 

Philinpa, dressed for dinner, was standing 
before the fire, tapping 2e-fender impauently 
with her foot, and playing with her fan. A 
handsome girl of three or four and twenty; 
handsome, not pretty, if you please, nor love- 
ly. By no means. Handsome, with a kind 
of beauty which no painter or sculptor would 
assign to Lady Venus, because it lacked soft- 
ness; nor to Diana, because that huntress, 
chaste and fair, was country bred, and Phi- 
lippa was of the town—urban. The young 
lady was perfectly well satisfied with her 
own style of beauty. If she exaggerated a 
little its power, that is a common feminine 
mistake. The exaggeration brings to dress a 
moral responsibility. Philippa was dressed 
this evening in a creamy white silk, which 
had the effect of softening a face and man- 
ner somewhat cold and even hard. The 
young men of the period complained that 
Philippa was stand-offish. Certainly she did 
not commit the mistake, too common among 
girls, of plunging straight off into sympa- 
thetic interest with every young man. Phi- 
lippa waited for the young men to interest 
her, if they could. Generally they could not. 
And while many girls listen with affected 
deference to the opinions of the young man, 
Philippa made the young man receive hers 
with deference. hese plain facts show, 
perhaps, why Philippa, at twenty-four, was 
still free and unengaged. 

In appearance she was tall—all young la- 
dies who respect themselves are tall in these 
days; her features were clearly cut, if a lit- 
tle pronounced; her hazel eyes were intellect- 
ually bright, though cold; her hair, the least 
marked feature, was of a common brown 
color, but she treated it so as to produce a 
distinctive effect; her mouth was fine, though 
her lips were rather thin; her figure was cor- 
rect, though Venus herself would have pre- 
ferred more of it, and, perhaps, that more 
flexible. But it is the commonplace girl, we 
know, who runs to plumpness. 

She was dressed with greater care than 
usual this evening, because people were com- 
ing, but not to dinner. The only guests at 
dinner were to be one Mr. Jagenal, the well- 
known family solicitor, of Lincoln’s Inn, and 
a certain far-off cousin, named Armorel Rose- 
vean, from the Scilly Isles, and her compan- 
ion and chaperon, one Mrs. Jerome Elstree— 
unknown. 

“*My dear,” her mother began, ‘‘ you are 
too desponding. Mr. Jagenal assured your 
father—” She dropped her voice again. 

‘Oh! He is an old bachelor. What does 
he know? Our cousin comes from Scilly. 
So did we. It does very well to talk of com- 
ing from Scilly, as if it were something grand, 
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poem and while Mrs. Rosevean stepped for- 
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but I have been looking into a book about it. 
Old families of Scilly, we say. Why, they 
have never been anything but farmers and 
smugglers. And our cousin, I hear, is actu- 
ally a small tenant farmer—a flower farmer— 
a kind of market gardener! She grows daf- 


fodils and jonquils and anemones and snow- * 


drops, and sells them. Very likely the daf- 
fodils on our table have come from her farm. 
Perhaps she will tell us about the price they 
fetch a dozen. And she will inform us at 
dinner how she counts the stalks and makes 
out the bills.” 

** Absurd! 
says—” 

‘*An heiress? How can she be an heir- 
ess?” Philippa repeated, with scorn. ‘‘She 
inherits the lease of a little flower farm. The 
people of Scilly are all quite, quite poor. My 
book says so. Some years ago the Scilly folk 
were nearly starving.” 

“Your book must be wrong, Philippa. 
Mr. Jagenal says that the girl has a respect- 
able fortune. When aman of his experience 
says that, he means—” Here her voice 
dropped again. 

‘* Well, the island heiress will go back, I 
dare say, to her inheritance.” 

At this point Mr. Jagenal himself was an- 
nounced, elderly, precise, exact in appear- 
ance and in language. 

‘* You have not yet seen your cousin?” he 
asked, 

‘‘No. She will be here immediately, I sup- 
pose.” 

‘* Your cousin came to our house five years 
ago. My late partner received her. She 
brought a letter from a clergyman then at the 
Scilly Islands. She was sixteen, quite igno- 
rant of the world,and a really interesting girl. 
She had inherited a very handsome fortune. 
My late partner found her tutors and guard- 
ians, and she has been travelling and learn- 
ing. Now she has come to London again. 
She chooses to be her own mistress, and has 
taken a flat. And I have found a companion 
for her—widow of an artist—our young 
friend Alec Feilding knew about her—name 
of Elstree. I think she will do very well.” 

‘Alec knew her? He has never told me 
of any lady of that name.” Philippa looked 
a littie astonished. 

Then the girl of whom they were talking, 
with the companion in question, appeared. 

You know how one forms in the mind a 
whole image, or group of images, prepara- 
tory; and how these shadows are all dispell- 
ed by the appearance of the reality. At the 
very first sight of Armorel, Philippa’s preju- 
dices and expectations — the vision of the 
dowdy rustic, the half-bred island savage, the 
uncouth country maiden—all vanished iuto 
thin air. New prejudices might arise—it is 
a mistake to suppose that because old preju- 
dices have been cleared away there can be 
no more—but, in this case, the old ones van- 
ished. For while Armorel walked across the 
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— anneeles - 
ward to welcome ner, riillippo Tas aie 
discovery that her cousin knew how to car- 
ry herself, how to walk, and how to dress. 
Girls who heave learned these three essentials 
have generally learned bow to talk as well. 
And a young lady of London understands 
at the first glance whether a strange young 
person, her sister in the bonds of humanity, 
is also a lady. As for the dress, it showed 
genius either on the part of Armorel herself 
or of her advisers. There was genius in the 
devising and invention of it. But genius of 
this kind one can buy. There was the genius 
of audacity in the wearing of it, because it 
was a dress of the kind more generally worn 
by ladies of forty than of twenty-one. And 
it required a fine face and a good figure to 
carry it off. Ladies will quite understand 
when I explain that Armorel wore a train 
and bodice of green brocaded velvet; the 
sleeves and the petticoat trimmed with lace. 
You may see a good deal of lace—of a sort 
—on many dresses; but Philippa recognized 
with astonishment that this was old lace, the 
finest lace in the world, of greater breadth 
than it is now made—lace that was price- 
less—lace that only a rich girl could wear. 
There were also pearls on the sleeves; she 
wore mousquetaire gloves— which proved 
many things; there were bracelets on her 
wrists, and round her neck she had a circlet 
of plain red gold: it was the torque found 
in the kistvaen on Samson, but this Philippa 
did not know. And she observed, taking in 
all these details in one comprehensive and 
catholic glance of mind and eye, that her 
cousin was a very beautiful girl indeed, with 
something Castilian in her face and appear- 
ance—dark and splendid. For a simple din- 
ner she would have been overdressed; but 
considering the reception to come afterward, 
she was fittingly arrayed. She was accom- 
panied by her companion—Philippa might 
have remembered that one must be an heiress 
in order to afford the luxury of such a house- 
hold official. Mrs. Jerome Elstree was al- 
most young enough to want a chaperon for 
herself, being certainly a good deal under 
thirty. She was a graceful woman of fair 
complexion and blue eyes: if Armorel had 
desired a contrast to herself, she could not 
have chosen better. She wore a dress in 
the style which is called, I believe, second 
mourning. The dress suggested widowhood, 
but no longer in the first passionate agony— 
widowhood subdued and resigned. 

The hostess rose from her chair and ad- 
vanced a step to meet her guests. She 
touched the fingers of Mrs. Elstree. ‘‘ Ver 
pleased indeed,” she murmured, and turned 
to Armorel. ‘‘My dear cousin—” She seized 


both her hands, and looked as well as spoke 
most motherly. ‘‘ My dear child, this is, in- 
deed, a pleasure! And to think that we have 
known nothing about your very existence 
all the time! This is my daughter—my only 
daughter — Philippa.” Then she subsided 
into her chair, leaving Philippa to do the 
rest. 

‘* We are cousins,” said Philippa, kindly, 
but with cold and curious eyes. ‘‘I hope 
we shall be friends.” Then she turned to 
the companion. ‘‘Oh!” she cried, with a 
start of surprise. ‘‘It is Zoe!” 

** Yes,” said Mrs. Elstree, a quick smile on 
her lips. ‘‘ Formerly it was Zoe. How 
do you do, Philippa?” Her voice was nat- 
urally soft and sweet, a caressing voice, a 
voice of velvet. She glanced at Philippa as 
she spoke, and her eyes flashed with a light 
which hardly corresponded with the voice. 
‘Il was wondering, as we came here, wheth- 
er you would remember me. It is so long 
since we were at school together. How long, 
dear? Seven years? Eight years? You 
remember that summer at the sea-side? 
Where was it? One changes a good deal in 
seven years. Yet I thought, somehow, that 
you would remember me. You are looking 
very well, Philippa, still.” 

A doubtful compliment, but conveyed in 
the softest manner, which should have re- 
moved any possible doubt. Armorel looked 
on with some astonishment. On Philippa’s 
face there had risen a flaming spot. Some- 
thing was going on below the surface. But 
Philippa laughed. 

“Of course, I remember you very well,” 
she said. 

**But, dear Philippa,” Mrs. Elstree went 
on, softly smiling and gently speaking, ‘‘I 
am no longer Zoe. I am Mrs. Jerome Els- 
tree—I am La Veuve Elstree. I am Armo- 
rel’s companion.” 

‘I am sorry,” Philippa replied, coldly. 
Her eyes belied her words. She was not 
sorry. She did not care whether good or 
evil had happened to this woman. She was 
too good a Christian to desire the latter, and 
not good enough to wish the former. What 
she had really hoped—whenever she thought 
of Zoe— was that she might never, never 
meet her again. And here she was, a guest 
in her own home, and companion to her own 
cousin! 

Then Mr. Rosevean appeared, and wel- 
comed the new cousin cordially. He seem- 
ed a cheerful, good-tempered kind of man, 
was sixty years of age, bald on the forehead, 
and of aspect like the conventional Colonel 
of Punch—in fact, he had been in the army, 
and served through the Crimean war, which 
was quite enough for honor. He passed his 
time laboriously considering his investments 
—for he had great possessions—and making 
small collections which never came to any- 
thing. He also wrote letters to the papers, 
but these caldem-appeared. 

Then they went in to dinner. ‘Th conyer- 
sation naturally turned at first upon Scilly, 
their common starting-point, and the illus- 
trious family of the Roseveans. 

‘*As soon as I heard about you, my dear 
young lady, I set to work to discover our ex- 
act relationship. My grandfather, Sir Jacob 
—you have heard of Sir Jacob Rosevean, 
Knight of Hanover? Yes; naturally; he 
was born in the year 1760. He was the 
younger brother of Captain Emanuel Rose- 
vean, your great-grandfather, I believe.” 

‘‘All my grandfathers were named Eman- 
uel except one, who was Methusalem.” 

‘* Quite so,” Mr. Rosevean nodded his head 
in approbation. ‘‘The preservation of the 
same Christian name gives dignity to the 
family. Anthony goes with Ashley; Eman- 
uel with Rosevean. The survival of the 
Scripture names shows how the Puritanic 
spirit lingers yet in. the good old stocks.” 
Philippa glanced at her mother, mindful of 
her own remarks on the old families of Scilly. 
**We come of a very fine old family, Cousin 
Armorel. I hope you have been brought up 
in becoming pride of birth. It isa possession 
which the world cannot give, and which the 
world cannot take away. We are a race of 
Vikings—conquering Vikings. The last of 
them was, perhaps, my grandfather, Sir 
Jacob, unless any of the later Roseveans—” 

“T am afraid they can hardly be called 
Vikings,” said Armorel, simply. 

“Sir Jacob—my grandfather—was cast, 
my dear young friend, in the heroic mould— 
the heroic mould. Nothing short of that. 
For the services which he rendered to the 
state at the moment of Britannia’s greatest 
peril, he should have been raised to the House 
of Lords. But it was a time of giants, and 
he had to be contented with the simple recog- 
nition of a Knighthood. 

‘* Jacob Rosevean ”’—who was it had told 
Armorel this, long before? and why did 
she now remember the words so clearly— 
‘ran away and went to sea. He could read 
and write and cipher a little, and so they 
made him clerk to the purser. Then he rose 
to be purser himself, and when he had made 
some money he left the service and became 
Contractor to the Fleet, and supplied stores 
of all kinds during the long war, and at last 
he became so rich that they were obliged to 
make him a Knight. 

‘« The simple recognition of a Knighthood,” 
Mr. Rosevean went on. ‘‘ This it is to live 
in an age of heroes.” 

Armorel waited for further details, Later 
on, perhaps, some of the heroic achievements 
of the great Sir Jacob would be related. 
Meantime, every hero must make a beginning; 
why should not Jacob Rosevean begin as 
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purser’s clerk? It was pleasing to the girl to 
observe how large and generous a view her 
cousins took of the family greatness; never 
before had she known to what an illustrious 
stock she belonged. The smuggling, the 
wrecking, the piloting, the farming—these 
were all forgotten. A whole race of heroic 
ancestors had taken the place of the plain 
Roseveans whom Armorel knew. Well, if 
by the third generation of wealth and posi- 
tion one cannot evolve so simple a thing as 
an ancient family, what is the use of history, 
genealogy, heraldry, and imagination? -The 
Roseveans were Vikings; they were the terror 
of the French coast; they went a-crusading 
with short-legged Robert; they were royers 
of the Spanish Main; the great King of Spain 
trembled when he heard their name; they 
were buccaneers. Portraits of some of these 
ancestors hung on the wall; Sir Jacob him- 
self, of course, was there; and Sir Jacob’s 
great-grandfather, a Cavalier; and his grand- 
father, an Elizabethan worthy. Presumably, 
these portraits came from Samson Island. 
But Armorel had never heard of any family 
portraits, and she had grown up in shameful 
ignorance of these heroes. There was a coat 
of arms, too, with which she was net ac- 
quainted. Yet there were circumstances 
connected with the grant of that shield by 
the Sovereign which were highly creditable 
to the family. Armorel listened and: mar- 
velled. But her host evidently believed it 
all; and, indeed, it was his father, not him- 
self, who had imagined these historic splen- 
dors. 

‘It is pleasing,” he said, ‘‘ to revive these 
memories between members of different 
branches. You, however, are fresh from the 
ancestral scenes. You are the heiress of the 
ancient island home; yours is the Hall of the 
Vikings; to you have been intrusted the 
relics of the past. I look upon you and seem 
to see again the Rovers putting forth to drag 
down the Spanish pride. There are noble 
memories, Armorel—I must call you Armorel 
—associated with that isle of Samson, our 
ancient family domain. Let us never forget 
them.” 

The dinner came to an end at last, and the 
ladies went away. 

Mrs. Elstree sat down in the most comfort- 
able chair by the fire and was silent, leaning 
her face upon her hands and looking into the 
fire-light. Mrs. Rosevean took a chair on the 
other side and fell asleep. Philippa and 
Armorel talked. 

“IT cannot understand,” said Philippa, 
bluntly, ‘‘how such a girl as you could have 
come from Scilly. I have been reading a 
book about the place, and it says that the 
people are all poor, and that Samson, your 
island—our island—is quite a small place.” 

**T will tell you if you like,” said Armorel, 
‘‘as much about myself as you please to 
hear.” The chief advantage of an autobiog- 
raphy—as you shall see, dear reader, if you 
Will Obiige nc by reading mine, when it 
comes out—is the right of preserving silence 
upon certain points. Armorel, for example, 
said nothing at all about Roland Lee. Nor 
did she tell of the chagreen case with the 
rubies. But she did tell how she found the 
treasure of the sea chest and the cupboard, 
and how she took everything, except the 
punch-bowls and the silver ship and cups, to 
London, and how she gave them over to the 
lawyer to whom she had a letter. And she 
told how she was resolved to repair the de- 
ficiencies of her up-bringing, and how, for 
five long years, she had worked day and 
night. 

**T think you are a very brave girl,” said 
Philippa. ‘‘ Most girls in your place would 
have been contented to sit down and enjoy 
their good fortune.” 

‘*I was so very ignorant when I began. 
And—and one or two things had happened 
which made me ashamed of my ignorance.” 

“Yet it was brave of you to work so 
hard.” 

** At first,” said Armorel, ‘‘ when this good 
fortune came to me I was afraid, thinking of 
the Parable of the Rich Man.” Philippa 
started and looked astonished. In the circle 
of Dives this Parable is never mentioned. 
No one regardeth that Parable, which is 
generally believed to be a late interpolation. 
‘But when I came to think, I understood 
that it might be the gift of the Five Talents 
—a sacred trust.” 

Philippa’s eyes showed no comprehension 
of this language. Armorel, indeed, had 
learned long since that the Bryanite or Early 
Christian language is no longer used in so- 
ciety. But Philippa was her cousin. Per- 
haps in the family it would still pass cur- 
rent. 

“‘T worked most at music. 
to you?” 

‘Nothing, dear Philippa,” said Zoe, half- 
turning round,‘‘ would please you so much 
as to hear Armorel play. You used to play 
a little yourself.” 

Philippa had been the pride and glory of 
the school for her playing. ‘‘ A little!” Had 
she lost her memory? 

“Will you play this evening?” 

“‘T brought her violin in the carriage,” 
said Zoe, softly. ‘‘I wanted to give you as 
many delightful surprises as possible, Phi- 
lippa. To find your cousin so beautiful; to 
hear her play; and to receive me again. 
This will be, indeed, an evening to remem- 
ber.” 

“‘T will play if you like,” said Armorel, 
simply. ‘‘ But perhaps you have made oth- 
er arrangements?” 

‘*No—no—you can play! 


Shall I play 


But of course 
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you have had good masters. You shall play 
instead of me.” 

Zoe murmured her satisfaction, and turned 
again her face to the fire. 

‘‘Tell me, Armorel,” said Philippa, ‘‘all 
this about the Vikings—the Hall of the Vi- 
kings—the Rovers—and the rest of it. Was 
it familiar to you?” 

‘‘No; I have never heard of any Vikings 
or Rovers. And there is no Hall.” 

‘‘We are, I suppose, really an old family 
of Scilly?” 

‘‘We have lived in the same place for I 
know not how many years. One of the out- 
lying rocks of Scilly is called Rosevean. 
Oh! there is no doubt about our antiquity. 
About the Crusaders, and all the rest of it, I 
know nothing. Perhaps because there was 
nobody to tell me.” 

“‘T see,” said Philippa, thoughtfully. 
“Well, it does no harm to believe these 
things. Perhaps some of them are true. Sir 
Jacob certainly cannot be denied; nor the 
Roseveans of Samson Island. My dear, I 
am very glad you came.” 
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CHAPTER IL. 
THE SONATA. 


THE room was full of people. It was the 
average sort of reception, where one always 
expects to meet men and women who have 
done something; men who write, paint, or 
compose; women who do the same, but not 
so well; women who play and sing; women 
who are esthetic, and show their apprecia- 
tion of art by wearing hideous dresses; wo- 
men who recite; men and women who advo- 
cate all kinds of things--mostly cranks and 
cracks. There are, besides, the people who 
know the people who do things; and these, 
who are a talkative and appreciative folk, 
carry on the conversation. Thirdly, there 
are the people who do nothing and know 
nobody, who go away and talk casually of 
having met this or that great man last night. 

‘** Armorel,” said Philippa, ‘‘let me intro- 
duce Dr. Bovey-Tracy. Perhaps you al- 
ready know his works?” 

he eiavlanaliite net yet,” Armorel re- 
plied. 

The Doctor was quite a young man, not 
more than two or three and twenty. His de- 
gree was German, and his appearance, with 
long light hair and spectacles, was studious- 
ly German. If he could have Germanized 
his name as well as his appearance he would 
certainly have done so. As a pianist, a 
teacher of music, and a composer, the young 
Doctor is already beginning to be known. 
When Armorel confessed her ignorance, he 
gently spread his hands and smiled pity. 

“If you will really play, Armorel, Dr. Bo- 
vey-Tracy will kindly accompany you.” 

Armorel took her violin out of the case 
and began to tune it. 

‘*What will you play?” asked the musi- 
cian. ‘‘ Something serious? So?” 

Armorel turned over a pile of music and 
selected a piece. It was the sonata by Schu- 
mann in D minor for violin and piano-forte. 
‘* Shall we play this?” 

Philippa looked a little surprised. The 
choice was daring. The Herr Doctor smiled 
graciously. ‘‘This is indeed serious,” he 
said. 

I suppose that to begin your musical train- 
ing with the performance of heys and horn- 
pipes and country-dances is not the modern 
scientific method. But he who learns to fid- 
dle for sailors to dance may acquire a mas- 
tery over the instrument which the modern 
scientific method teaches much more slowly. 
Armorel began her musical training with a 
fiddle as obedient to her as the Slave of the 
Lamp to his master, and for five years she 
had been under masters, playing every day, 
until— 

The pianist sat down, held his outstretch- 
ed fingers professionally over the keys, and 
struck a chord. Armorel raised her bow, 
and the sonata began. 

I am told that there is now quite a fair per- 
centage of educated people who really do un- 
derstand music—can tell good playing from 
bad, and fine playing from its counterfeit. In 
the same way, there is a percentage—but not 
nearly so large—of people who know a good 
picture when they see it, and can appreciate 
correct drawing if they cannot understand 
fine color. Out of the sixty or seventy peo- 
ple who filled this room there were certainly 
twenty-—but then it was an exceptionally 
good collection—who understood that a vio- 
linist born and trained was playing to them 
in a style not often found outside St. James’s 
Hall. And they marvelled while the music 
delivered its message, which is different for 
every soul. They sat or stood in silence, 
spellbound. Of the remaining fifty, thirty 
understood that a piece of classical music 
was going on. It had no voice or message 
for them; they did not comprehend one sin- 
gle phrase—the sonata might have been a 
sermon in the Bulgarian tongue—but they 
knew how to behave in the presence of mu- 
sic, and they governed themselves according- 
ly. The remnant, twenty in number, con- 
taining all the young men and most of the 
girls, understood that here was a really 
beautiful girl playing the fiddle for them. 
The young men murmured their admiration, 
and the girls whispered envious things—not 
hecessarily spiteful, but certainly envious. 
What girl could resist envy at sight of that 
dress with its lace, and that command of the 
violin, and—which every girl concedes last 
of all, and grudgingly—that face and figure? 
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Philippa stood beside the piano, rather 
pale. She knew now why her old school- 
fellow had been so anxious that Armorel 
should play. Kind and thoughtful Zoe. 

The playing of the first movement sur- 
prised her. Here was one who had indeed 
mastered her instrument. At the playing of 
the second, which is a scherzo, bright and 
lively, she acknowledged her mistress—not 
her rival. At the playing of the third, which 
contains a lovely, simple, innocent, and hap- 
py tune, her heart melted. Never, never 
could she so pour into her playing the soul 
of that melody; never could she so rise to 
the spirit of the musician, and put into the 
music what even he himself had not ima- 
gined. But Zoe was wrong. Her soul was 
not filled with envy. Philippa had a larger 
soul, 

It was finished. The twenty who under- 
stood gasped. The thirty who listened mur- 
mured thanks, and resumed their talk about 
something else. The twenty who neither 
listened nor understood went on talking 
without any comment at all. 

“You have had excellent masters,” said 
the Doctor. ‘“ You play very well indeed— 
not like an amateur. It is a pity that you 
cannot play in public.” 

‘You have made good use of your oppor- 
tunities,” said Philippa. ‘‘I have never 
heard an amateur play better. I play a little 
myself; but—” 

‘**T said you would be pleased,” Zoe mur- 
mured, softly, at her side. ‘‘I knew you 
would be pleased when you heard Armorel 

lay.” 
ma You will play yourself presently?” said 
the Herr Doctor. 

‘No; not this evening,” Philippa replied. 
**Tmpossible—after Armorel.” 

‘Not this evening!” echoed Zoe, sweetly. 

Then there came walking, tall and erect, 
through the crowd, which respectfully part- 
ed right and left to let him pass, a young 
man of striking and even distinguished ap- 
pearance. ‘‘ Philippa,” he said, ‘‘ will you 
introduce me to your cousin?” 

‘* Armorel, this is another cousin of mine— 
unfortunately not of yours—Mr. Alec Feild- 
ing.” 

“T am very unfortunate, Miss Rosevean. 
T came too late to hear more than the end of 
the sonata. Normann-Néruda herself could 
not interpret that music better.” Then he 
saw Zoe, and greeted her as an old friend. 
‘*‘ Mrs. Elstree and I,” he said, ‘‘ have known 
each other a long time.” 

‘Fifty years at least,” Zoe murmured. 
‘Ts it not so long, Philippa?” 

“* Will you play something else?” he asked. 
**The people are dying to hear you again.” 
Armorel looked at Philippa. 

“If you will,” she said, kindly. 
are not tired, 
lighter. 
mann.” 

‘Shall I give you a memory of Scilly?” 
she replied. ‘‘ That will be light enough.” 

She played, in fact, that old ditty—one of 
those which she had been wont to play for 
the Ancient Lady—called ‘‘ Prince Rupert’s 
March.” She played this with variations 
which that gallant Cavalier had never heard. 
It is a fine air, however, and lends itself to 
the phantasy of a musician. Then those who 
had understood the sonata laughed with con- 
descension, as a philosopher laughs when he 
hears a simple story; and those who had pre- 
tended to understand pricked up their ears, 
thinking that this was another piece of classi- 
cal music, and joyfully perceiving that they 
would understand it; and those who had 
made no pretence now listened with open 
mouths and ears as upright as those of any 
wild ass of the desert. Music worth hearing, 
this. Armorel played for five or six min- 
utes. Then she stopped and laid down her 
violin. 

“I think I have played enough for one 
evening,” she said. 

She left the piano and retired into the 
throng. A girl took her place. The Herr 
Doctor placed another piece of music before 
him, lifted his hands, held them suspended 
for a moment, and then struck achord. This 
girl began to sing. 

Mr. Alec Feilding followed Armorel, and 
led her to a seat at the end of the room. Then 
he sat down beside her, and as soon as the 
song was finished, began to talk. 

He began by talking about music and the 
masters in music. His talk was authorita- 
tive; he laid down opinions; he talked as if 
he was writing a book of instruction; and he 
talked as if the whole wide world was listen- 
ing to him, but not quite so loudly as if that 
had been really the case. 

He was a man of thirty or so; his features 
were perfectly regular, but his expression 
was rather wooden; his eyes were good, but 
rather too close together; his mouth was hid- 
den by a huge mustache, curled and twisted 
and pointed forward. 

Armorel disliked his manner, and for some 
reason or other distrusted his face. 

He left off laying down the law on music, 
and began to talk about things personal. 

‘*‘T hope you like your new companion,” 
he said. ‘‘She is an old friend of mine. I 
was in hopes of being able to advance her 
husband in his profession. But he died be- 
fore I got the chance. Mr. Jagenal told me 
what was wanted, and I was happy in recom- 
mending Zoe—Mrs. Elstree.” 

‘‘Thank you,” said Armorel, coldly. ‘‘I 
dare say we shall get to like each other in 
time.” 

“If so, I shall rejoice in having been of 


“Tf you 
Play us this time something 
We cannot all appreciate Schu- 


some service to you as well as to her. What 
is her day at home?” 

‘*T believe we are to be at home on Wednes- 
days.” 

‘*As for me,” he said, lightly, ‘‘I am al 
ways at home in my studio. lam a triple 
slave, Miss Rosevean, as you may have heard. 
I am a slave of the brush, the pen, and the 
waste-paper basket. If you will come with 
Mrs. Elstree to my studio, I can show you 
one or two things that you might like to 
see. 

‘*Thank you,” she replied, without appar- 
ent interest in his studio. The young man 
was not accustomed to girls who showed no 
interest in him, and retired, chilled. Pre- 
sently she heard his voice again. This time 
he was talking with Philippa. They were 
talking low in the doorway beside her, but 
she could not choose but hear. 

‘*You recommend her—you?” said Phi- 
lippa. 

“Why not?” 

‘*Do you know how—where—she has been 
living for the last seven years?” 

“Certainly. She married an American, 
He died a year ago, leaving her rather badly 
off. Is there any reason, Philippa, why I 
should not recommend her? If there is, I 
will speak to Mr. Jagenal.” 

‘‘No—no—no. There is no reason that I 
know of. Somebody told me she had gone 
on the stage. Who was it?” 

‘“‘Gone on the stage? No, no; she was 
married to this American.” 

‘““You have never spoken to me about 
her.” 

‘*Reason enough, fair cousin. You do 
not like her.” 

‘* And—you—do,” she replied, slowly. 

‘‘T like all pretty women, Philippa. I re- 
spect one only.” 

Then other people came, and were intro- 
duced to Armorel. One does not leave in 
cold neglect a girl who is so beautiful and 
plays so wonderfully. None of them inter- 
ested Armorel very much. At the beginning, 
when a girl first goes into society, she ex- 
pects to be interested and excited at a gener- 
al gathering. This expectation disappears, 
and the current coin of everybody’s talk 
takes the place of interest. 

Suddenly she caught a face which she 
knew. When a girl has been travelling 

(Continued on page 245, Supplement.) 


MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
(ACT Il.—SCENE I.) 
See illustration on double page. 


N R. E. A. ABBEY has chosen for this su- 
ml perb picture the scene in which the 
fair Portia, her attendants clustered in the 
rear, graciously waits to receive the Prince 
of Morocco, who advances with hié train. 
The stately lady, dignified and queenly, the 
gallant Prince, who is deferential but not 
obsequious, and the whole glittering and 
glowing scene have never been interpreted 
by finer art than that of Abbey, whose brill- 
iant work in connection with Mr. Lang’s 
article on The Merry Wives of Windsor, in 
the December number of Harper's Magazine, 
is fresh in the minds of our readers. We 
take pleasure in stating that the April num- 
ber of the Magazine, to be published on 
March 22d, will contain the second in this 
brilliant series of papers on the comedies of 
Shakespeare, the one chosen being the Mer- 
chant of Venice, with Mr. Lang’s delightful 
comments and Mr. Abbey’s characteristic 
illustrations. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


* Katnertne.”—Use finely striped and crossbarred 
ginghams that wash well for dresses for a baby girl to 
wear when travelling. A striped flannel dress and a 
flannel wrapper should be added. Let her wear black 
or tan-colored stockings long enough for warmth. Her 
cloak should be plaid or striped brown or gray and 
white flannel, made with a round waist, full sleeves, 
three pinked shoulder capes, and a gathered skirt. 
Pear] buttons fasten the double-breasted waist, a bow 
of ribbon is at the throat, and a plaited passementerie 
girdle is around the waist. Soft black kid buttoned 
shoes. Do not use white dresses during the journey ; 
many mothers prefer the colored ginghams for morn- 
ing wear for babies a year old even in their own homes, 

A. K.—Combine your stylish bengaline and wool by 
design in Bazar No. 8 of the current volume. 

An Anxious Rraprr.—Three studs of white enamel, 
gold, or very small diamonds are worn in the evening. 
There is no change in evening dress. Elderly men 
sometimes wear black ties at informal parties and 
men's dinners. Place your knife and fork parallel on 
your plate when sending for a second helping. Make 
the baby’s cloak of striped flanuel, as described above 
in answer to “ Katherine.” Get a black ground India 
silk with small flowers, and make by design in Bazar 
No. 9 of the current volume. 

Mrs. M. D.—Take as a model the lace dress shown 
on page 121 of Bazar No. 7 of the current volume. Use 
black bengaline with fish-net. 

Fannin T.—Use model commended above to “ Mrs. 
M. D.” 

Moruer.—For your little girl’s plaid dress, see de- 
sign on page 109 of Bazar No. 6 of this volume. 

Jutia N. G.—Your sample did not reach us. 

Mrs. ALexanprr.—Your India silk is suitable only 
for mourning, or for an old lady who does not wear 
colors. 

Luore S.—Make your challi by first design on page 
164 of Bazar No.9 of the current volume. Trim with 
darker blue velvet ribbon. 

Graor.—The dresses will be appropriate, and the 
“small gatherings” will not be “ out of taste.” 

Y. S.—Make your black silk with straight skirt and 
jacket bodice opening over a full lace vest; have fuil 
sleeves, and trim with open jet passementerie, For a 
second waist, have a pointed bodice fastened invisibly 
and a bolero jacket ot pale green velvet. 

J.D. D.—We cannot possibly reproduce old patterns, 
and there is no longer a general demand for new ones 
in this style of work. A modern crochet quilt was 
published in Vol. XXII, No. 18. : 

Ha.rin.—A quict wedding at noon in church seems 
best for you. ear a travelling dress of gray camel’s- 
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hair, tailor made, and leave the hotel at once for your 
wedding journey. The announcement cards under the 
circamstances need only be your Mr. and Mrs. card, 
and your former card when Miss Smith. Read Man- 
ners and Social Usages for details. Ge! gray and pale 
violet dresses with black trimmings. Your new resi- 
dence as *“*The Windsor, New York,” might be en- 
graved on the joint card. 

M. F.—-Wear mourning a year, then gray or white, 
after the death of a,sister or brother 

Lvou.te.—A dress for a girl of eighteen to wear now 
in the evening and in the afternoons in summer should 
be of light blue cashmere trimmed with olive green 
velvet, made by hints in Bazar No. 8 of the current 
volume. Make her a gray-striped mohair travelling 
dress by the third model on page 164 of Bazar No. 9. 


A CHINESE FORTUNE-TELLER. 
] OCK TON is the doctor and fortune. 

teller of Chinatown in Marysville, Cali- 
fornia. 

His terms, as recited by himself, are ‘‘ Lit- 
tle talk, two bits; talkee all over, tiftee cents.” 
Without this knowledge to attract us, the mo- 
ment our eyes fell upon him he took his place 
among our impressions as an individual fig- 
ure. There he lolled before the Joss-house, 
smokiag an odd little pipe with a jade-stone 
mouth-piece, apparently on excellent terms 
with himself and the whole world, and for- 
getful that such a thing as occupation exist- 
ed. It was a holiday, and contrasted with 
the numbers of his race that thronged past, 
and sometimes about him, he was distinctive 
—not only because of his superior height, and 
his snowy beard and mustache, but because 
of his expressive face, which later on was full 
of swift changes. I have never seen another 
Chinese face, off the stage, quite as mobile. 
Its intelligence was coupled with shrewd- 
ness, and, at that moment, with great good- 
humor. His eyes as they met ours twinkled 
behind his gold-rimmed spectacles, and, what 
was unprecedented in the annals of our Chi- 
nese experiences, he began a conversation of 
his own free-will. 

‘*W’en I young man,” he said, ‘‘I speak 
welly good English, heap talk. Old now— 
forgit.” Information which we had vainly 
sought from the other celestials he imparted 
quite graciously, with the addition of ‘* W’ite 
man say, God make first man an’ woman an’ 
put ’em in garden 6000 year ’go; Chineeman, 
he lib 4000 year ‘fore that.” And he rose, 
as he spoke, drawing himself up, shooting 
out little puffs of smoke from his capacious 
mouth, and waving his left hand conde- 
scendingly. From the wrist of that hand 
dangled a minute tobacco pouch shaped like 
a stemless clover leaf. Then he took the 
part of questioner, and not an aimless inter- 
rogation did he make. As he received our 
answers With a sage nod, or a grave, sidewise 
inclination of the head, his understanding 
and appreciation were perfect, so far as we 
could judge. 

I am told that it is rare for Chinamen to 
consent to be photographed. When they do 
sit it is in conventional attitudes, as Hock Ton 
is pictured on the next page. 

He wears as many garments as he can well 
carry, donned for the occasion. All of silk, 
they shade from the violet of his trousers 
to the lavender of his facings and inner 
blouse; from the purple of his loose-sleeved 
shirt to what is wellnigh black in his padded 
surcoat. In the course of several interviews 
relating to his photograph, our impression of 
his shrewdness recurred to us more than once, 
though with no small amusement, be it said. 
If his affability had sprung from this source, 
who shall blame him? Why should he not 
grind his axe on a Christian grindstone ? 
Had we not an axe also? Thus it happened 
that the only unmarried member of our party, 
an attractive young bachelor, sat himself 
down before Hock Ton, one day after busi- 
ness hours, to have his fortune told in Chi- 
nese fashion. Of all the influences which 
lend themselves to such an occasion this was 
entirely devoid. Instead of the half-lights 
and the mysterious appointments of a seer’s 
den, there was the open street with the af- 
ternoon sunbeams falling on the wall which 
bore Hock Ton’s sign. Against that wall, 
and behind a rude screen, stood an ordinary 
wooden table, at which our friend was seated. 
Hock Ton sat opposite, with a mien of mighty 
importance, and with a carved box, a pile 
of yellow-white papers, a red and gold pack- 
age of ‘‘ punks,” an empty bottle, a pen, and 
a saucer of Chinese ink ranged before him. 
Presently, in deep silence, he selected three 
punks,” which he lighted and stuck into 
the bottle, going through a little ceremony 
of bowing and waving of hands before them 
that proved to be ‘‘a prayer to Joss.” 

Hock Ton, unlike the accepted idea of a 
fortune-teller, was not voluble. He required 
questioning, and he himself asked from time 
to time, ‘* W’at you wan’ know now?” After 
his invocation he took from the carved box 
three coins and a turtle shell, which, having 
been preserved unbroken—with both upper 
and under sections joined—was finely pol 
ished. His gravity deepened till he looked 
as if the whole world might have rested on 
his shoulders. He indicated that unbroken 
silence was of the utmost importance while 
he repeated his devotions, which he followed 
by three solemn taps on the back of the tur- 
tle. Then he rose, and passed the three coins 
thrice through the smoke of the burning 
“punks.” His client watched patiently, 
though the choking perfume of the sandal- 
wood now mingled with the fumes of mean 
tobacco, as several loiterers, drawn to the 
scene, gathered about its two actors. Now 
another and another strolled up to swell the 
number of yellow, smoke-wreathed faces. 
Most of the countenances were absorbed and 
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respectful; one or two were laughing, and 
one was mocking. They, too, gazed intent- 
ly as Hock Ton cast the coins into the turtle 
shell, where he shook them up three times be- 
fore he chose, apparently at random, one of 
the strips of paper, on which he set down 
columns of thick black dashes. His pen 
travelled up and down the paper, and he 
bent his brows portentously as large charac- 
ters next took their place, followed by small- 
er ones. Still silent, as though in commun- 
ion with unseen powers, or with a repetition 
of ‘‘ W’at you wan’ know now?” he again 
passed the coins through the smoke, keeping 
his seat, however, and tapped on the turtle— 
twice this time; again he shook the coins, 
and finally rolled them out upon the table. 

‘*Heap good-fortune !” he said, with an 
air paternal and benignant, and according to 
his reading of the first strip the young bach- 
elor before him would be, ‘‘ Big man bimeby, 
have lots of money—not now, bimeby. Mar- 
ry 89, 90,” he counted, ‘‘91.” The bride, 
whose appearance was indicated by strip 
No. 2, was, ‘‘ Dark girl—black hair—not too 
muchee short, not too muchee long.” ‘‘ Me- 
dium,” suggested the amused subject of his 
revelations ; and the old fellow immediately 
repeated the word with the air of tasting 
something good. Doubtless it was at once 
installed in his vocabulary. 

‘““She come from West North—no got 
muchee money now,” he continued; ‘‘ plenty 
bimeby. Father heap litch.” According to 
the third and fourth strips, our friend was 
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to undertake a long journey in June to the 
southeast, and was to buy a lottery ticket, 
not immediately, but in a few oo when 
he would ‘‘ make lots—catchee heaps.” 

Thus it will be seen that Hock Ton did 
not dip into the past, but, on the contrary, 
laid great stress on his ‘‘not nows” and 
‘‘bimebys.” He dealt with the future, and 
it was with an eye to that same future that 
he concluded, 

‘***Nough talkee now, come ‘gain bimeby, 
tell you more—goo’-by !” 
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THE HOUSEHOLD 
LAMP. 
BY FRANK CHAFFEE. 

YOMEHOW the‘‘ light 
\O of other days” seems 
to us infinitely more pic- 
turesque and poetic than 
our own. ‘The fiam- 
beaux of the medieval 
time, the Psyche lamps, 
the picturesque Roman 
urns, the flaming torch- 
es carried by the bear- 
ers attendant upon the 
coach within which 
Fritz and Hildegarde 
speed upon their wed- 
ding journey, the tiny 
fire-fly lamps that show 
the way for the gondola 
of Madame La Marchére 
as it glides along the 
Grand Canal, and again 
the polished, well-kept, 
severely conventional 
lamps that gleam beside 
my lady’s brougham— 
what a world of poetry 
and romance is about 
them all, if you will but 
see it! We are told of 
an artistically evil-mind- 
ed monarch who fasten- 
ed his prisoners on raised 
poles, and covered them 
with pitch, andintheglare 
of torches thus made, 
Nero and his court dis- 
ported themselves in or- 
gies that stand out black 
even against the dark- 
ness of the depravity of 
his time. As a reverse 
of this ghastly picture, 
we have in this same 
Rome one later day the 
sweet story of Haw- 
thorne’s sweetest hero- 
ine. That story of the gentle, white-souled 
Hilda, who, away up in her dove-cot in the 
top of a battlemented tower, tended care- 
fully and Jovingly the lamp that burned 
perpetually before the Virgin’s shrine; the 
sweet-voiced Puritan maid who yet found 
much that was holy and inspiring to good- 
ness in this devotion to the idea of divine 
womanhood, and for whom, up among her 
doves and her sunshine, the sacred lamp lift- 
ed a willing flame. 

In no branch of decorative work has more 
artistic progress been made than in arrange- 
ments for the lighting of our houses. We 
can all remember the lamps of only a few 
years ago, and the only lamps at that time 
obtainable in this country—the china and 
glass abominations, with insufficient light, 
smoky chimneys, and odorous of kerosene. 
Naturally such blots upon the decorative 
landscape were relegated to the kitchen, 
and we took refuge in gas, which could 
at least be toned down and made endura- 
ble by softening globes. Then presently we 
discovered that lamp or candle light was 
vastly more in harmony with our artistic 
rooms, as well as vastly more becoming to 
our toilettes and ourselves, and we demanded 
lamps and candle-holders in good materials 
and artistic shapes. The enterprising manu- 
facturer, seeing in our necessity his oppor- 
tunity, rose to the occasion, and the decora- 
tive Cloud the size of a man’s hand increased 
until a veritable cyclone of lamps was upon 
us; and now, with true American thorough- 
ness, we are going to extremes, and 
making our drawing-rooms look a 
bit like lamp shops. I have a friend 
who boasts that his bachelor room— 
about twelve feet square—contains 
twenty-seven lamps. He has trav- 
elled much, and has brought home 
lamps from many lands. He has 
quaint little Roman lamps, graceful 
hanging lamps from the land of the 
Alhambra, jewelled lamps from In- 
dia, and a queer old lantern picked 
up in a New England barn. These, 
with many pretty modern and home- 
made conceits, grace brackets and 
corners, and hang from ceiling and 
doorway. 

The tall piano lamp upon its slid- 
ing rod is an invention which is 
deserving of gratitude. It is made 
now in beautiful patterns of brass, 
silver, bronze, and, most artistic of 
all, in wrought-iron, which of late 
is being brought to perfection of de- 
sign and construction. A good de- 
sign lately made is a bronze Atlas 
supporting the globe; another, a tall 
stork in polished brass, holding a 
torch in its beak; and still another, 
a light-house of brass and silver, 
whose lantern may gleam beside the 
piano, and show the perplexed musi- 
cian his way across the ivory keys, 
and warn him off the shoals of discord. In 
hanging lamps and lanterns a bewildering 
array of pretty things perplexes one; of the 
jewelled lanterns, the good ones are delight- 
ful, the cheap ones abominations. A good 
one with bright jewels hung in a cozy cor- 
ner is a pretty glowing bit of color, and 
lends a touch of romance to what might 
otherwise be dark and commonplace. These 
lanterns are particularly charming for the 
piazzas of a country house, and give just light 
enough to emphasize a pleasing twilight; 


just light enough to show Ethel that Jack’s 
eyes are looking into hers, and just enough 
to show Jack that Ethel is lovelier than 
ever. Then there are the artistic iron hang- 
ing lamps in quaint antique designs, Moor- 
ish in effect and soothing in dimness of 
light, charming if hung over a divan or be- 
hind a bamboo curtain; charming if the 
light may fall upon the glistening leaves of 
a palm; most charming if its gleams may 
show a pretty girl with white hands straying 
over a mandolin’s glistening strings. 

Other dainty hanging lamps are the cathe- 
dral lamps, with their colored glass cups 
holding burning wick floating in oil like 
tiny light-ships upon a summer sea, just the 





thing for conservatory corners, inducing to 
anecdote of ‘‘ye olden time,” and shedding 
an atmosphere of the dim and cloistered 
monastery, bringing to mind ill-fated Con- 
stance de Beverley, and the days when 
cruel deeds were done by the light of lamps 
like these. Next come the thousand and 
one charming modern lamps—lamps of china 
and brass and bronze, lamps of silver or 
glass or iron, lamps with the glow of an en- 
gine head-light, and lamps with the drows- 
ing dimness of an Eastern twilight. You 
may show your individuality of taste by 
your selection of vase or jar from which to 
build your lamp. Take a vase of Dresden 
or Worcester, or some rich figured Japanese 
or Chinese ware, and soon your lamp-maker 
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will convert it into a lamp that shall be a 
thing of beauty and a joy for many moons. 
Almost any pretty jar of glass or china will 
hold an oil well, and then with burner, wick, 
and pretty shade you are ready to make sun- 
shine in shady places. A man I know made 
a lamp of a Japanese bronze teakettle, and 
a very quaint and charming lamp it is, just 
the thing for a five o’clock tea table on a 
dusky winter evening. Much of the artis- 
tic effect of our rooms depends upon our 
clever arrangement of means of lighting. 

Have lamps enough,. but don’t have too 
many, and dispose them with care; a pretti- 
ly shaded lamp placed to double its attrac- 
tiveness by reflection in a mirror is a clever 
bit. Look well to the coloring of your shades, 
for with the lamps has come the necessity for 
dressing them effectively, and shades galore 
are offered for our inspection, many of them 
exquisitely beautiful. The umbrella shades 
are particularly pretty, made either of rows 
of ruffled silk or covered with masses of ar- 
tificial flowers and grasses; they are very 
dainty, covered first with white silk plain, 
and then with rows of lace, either black or 
white; the latter over a white porcelain globe 
makes a charming light; in fact, if you want 
a thoroughly good effect in a room, white 
shades should predominate, only throwing in 
a few colors for variety and warmth of tone. 
Pinks and reds are good, and yellow excel- 
lent. A beautiful shade is a huge tiger-lily 
in natural colors, down in the heart of which 
glows the flame of the lamp. A clever wo- 
man I know has covered her gas globes with 
Chinese lanterns, and the effect is pretty and 
Eastern in the extreme. 

Candles are a means of lighting not to 
be despised, and if my lady would show 
her complexion at its best, let it be seen 
but by the candle’s kindly light. ‘‘ How far 
that little candle throws his beams!” for the 
tallow dip of our great-grandmother’s kitch- 
en has ‘‘evoluted” into the waxen column, 
silken shaded and silver held, of my lady’s 
dinner table. There are a host of pretty 
holders for the one-time humble candle, and 
no combination of glass or silver or rarely 
painted china is too fine to hold these little 
tapers, and so will candle-makers richer 
grow, in.spite of the crisp assurance of the 
lamented Saxe, that 

* Making light of cereous things 
Is a very wicked profession.” 


SOME QUAINT LAMPS AND LANTERNS.—Drawn psy W. J. Bare 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresponpenr. | 

1 PRING wraps are rapidly approaching 
S completion, and are of most varied forms, 
including capes of many kinds, the inevita- 
ble jacket, long cloaks, and a nondescript 
garment which is neither a jacket, a mantle, 
nor a scarf, but a combination of all three. 
One of the last-named composite wraps is of 
black armure silk, with double fronts, con- 
sisting of a short rounded jacket of embroid- 
ered velvet over long square-cornered tabs 
of the silk. Jackets remain in undisturbed 
possession of a large section of the field. 
Still, even here there is evidence of a desire 
for a little more variety. Thus one jacket 
has a short embroidered vest in the front, 
while from the hips back there are long 
coat tails hanging half-way down the skirt, 
slashed at the middle. Single, double, even 
triple revers prevail for jacket fronts, open- 
ing on a vest, which is in a number of cases 
of Suede kid. Sleeves in general are quite 
full. Hanging Oriental sleeves are on some 
jackets, not over-long, as they have been dur 
ing the winter, but of medium length, drop 
ping about four inches below the waist, and 
square-cornered. Double capes, either plain 
capes or shirred to a rounded yoke, are of 
light-weight cloth lined with silk, with the 
edges finished with a narrow metallic braid 
silver for gray cloth, gold of several tints for 
others. The colors most used for double 
capes are gray, Russian green, marine blue, 
and a dull dark red. Triple capes continue 
to be worn, and to complete a costume are 
frequently made of the woollen material of 
the dress, with a V-shaped yoke of plain or 
embroidered velvet. Young girls have tak- 
en to wearing a pretty cape for an evening 
wrap which is draped across to the left shoul 
der in Scotch fashion; such capes are made 
of white eider-down cloth, or very pale pink, 
with a gold cord at the edge, and an arrange 
ment of loops and knots of the cord seem 
ingly fastening the drapery on the shoulder. 
Another evening wrap in preparation for the 
spring receptions is of Capuchin brown ar 
mure silk, lined with cream satin, shirred 
about the neck to a yoke of open gold passe 
menterie over brown satin; it is quite short, 
reaching but little below the waist, and there 
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Fig. 1.—Concert TorLerte. 


slashed into square tabs, on each of 
which a passementerie ornament 
with drops is set. Incomparably 
elegant among spring wraps is the 
velvet redingote, which is made se- 
verely plain, without ornaments of 
any description to belittle the beau- 
tiful material, fastening diagonally 
from the right shoulder to the left 
foot in front, and open in the skirt 
at the back. The sleeves are in the 
Henri II. style, full at the top and 
narrowing gradually to the wrist, 
where they are buttoned. Henri 
II. sleeves are fashionable for both 
gowns and wraps. To give them 
the characteristic swelling effect at 
the top, an interlining of unglazed 
wadding is put in, and over the wad- 
ding a light layer of down held by 
thin silk. Weare apparently march- 
ing with rapid strides toward the 
genuine leg-of-mutton sleeves worn 
about sixty years ago, an inspection 
of which in ancestral toilettes always 
excited so much merriment. 

While in wraps short capes are 
worn side by side with long coats, 
in hats the same extremes prevail, 
some having an extent of brim that 
can scarcely enter a carriage door, 
while others are so small and close as 
to add scarcely anything to the size 
of the wearer’s head. Gold crowns 
and gold trimming remain in favor. 
A small hat for the demi-season will 
have a crown of gold passementerie 
or embroidery, around which is 
draped a turban of the crépe de 
Chine that is so becoming to the 
face, of silk muslin, or Malines tulle, 
the whole light enough to be carried 
away by a puff of wind; a feather, 
a bird, a small aigrette of some 
kind, placed at the middle or side of 
the front, is all the adornment need- 
ed for these fanciful coiffures which 
take the place of a hat. Curious and 
truly Parisian are some of the color 
combinations. A toque with a fold 
ed crown of green crépe de Chine is 
draped around with hycrangea-col- 
ored tulle, and trimmed at the side 
with a half-wreath of tea-roses. In 
crude colors this would be atrocious. 
Only carefully selected composite 
tints can be placed in such juxta 
position. Similar associations of 
colors occur in evening and house 
toilettes. Corn-color is made to 
combine very well with various tones 
of red, sulphur with old-rose or old- 
blue, old-green with lilac or with 
pink, egg-plant purple with golden 
yellow orgreen. The main point is 
to balance the colors one against the 
other, and never attempt to ally two 
which are of equal value, that is, 
equal in intensity, equally dark, me- 
dium, or light. The task is a deli- 

sate one. The light grayish ereens 
owe their success to the fiiendly 
footing on which they stand witb 


Fig. 3.—PROMENADE TOILETTE. 
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so many other colors—with red, blue, yellow 
pink, and violet 

In next season’s new fabrics the Scotch 
plaids figure in some novel ways. For in 
stance, they occur in stripes in transparent 
materials, such as ¢tamine. Shaded plaids 
are in two soft broken tints; hazel-nut is thus 
combined with Delft blue. The entire dress 
is made of the plaid fabric, and to complete 
it is a short wrap of either the one or the 
other color. For though it is no longer the 
custom to match the dress and wrap, still 
when a simple toilette is designed to be sp« 
cially elegant, it is given this uniform char 
acter. Many open woollens are to be worn 
in the summer, wholly or partly transparent 
There are also many lace-patterned fabrics 
representing black or white lace laid on a 
color; others have wide lace-patterned stripes 
on acolored armure ground. Wool muslins 
or challies are as light as foam, and come in 
stripes, as well as in the prettiest plain colors. 

Hair-dressing is in a state of anarchy, or, 
speaking more truly,of emancipation. There 
is no longer a fixed rule or arbitrary fashion 
imposed upon all alike; each is at liberty to 
choose and adapt her coiffure according to 
her countenance. Fancy a pure profile and 
severely regular features composed to a s 
rene expression under a columbine coiffure 
consisting of a tangle of curls and ringlets! 
The effect would be discordant. More in 
harmony would be soft bandeaux crowned 
by a staid coil or knot. Smooth bands of 
hair are coming in again. The front hair is 
parted at the middle, drawn down smoothly, 
leaving the ears covered or uncovered as is 
most becoming, and added to the back hair 
This differs from the bandeaux worn half a 
century or so ago in which the front hair was 
divided off from the back hair at the ears 
it is rather more in the style worn by the 


Italian peasantry. There is nothing prim or 
stiff about it. Smooth hair is no more uni 
versally becoming, however, than the ‘ dis 


ordered” style of coiffure, and would doubt 
less appear absurd to us in conjunction with 
the piquant beauty of irregular youthful 
features. Jewels are worn in the hair in 
abundance. Necklaces, brooches, ear-rings 
have all been turned from their original fune 
tion to be strewn in cunning confusion in 
the hair. EMMELINE RAYMOND. 
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STIEFEL’S BIRCH TAR AND SULPHUR SOAP 

For the cure of skin diseases and the improvement 
of the complexion. Prepared in meperseae recom- 
mended by the best dermatologists by J. D. Stiefel, 
pneene Germany For sale by druggists at 25 
cents ke. W.H. Somerrenin & Co., 170 William 
Street, Ne w York, Sole Importers. 

Send for a little book describing a variety of 
Stiefel’s Medicated Soaps of great utility in treating 
the skin 
Read this letter from a party who has used the soap: 

“For some time past I was afflicted with a disagree- 
able eruption of the face for which I consulted sev- 
eral physicians, and although I followed strictly their 
adv ice, my face became worse. 

“Upon the recommendation of a friend of mine I 
ried a cake of J D Stiefel’s Birch Tar and Sulphur 
oap, and after only one week’s use its remarkable 
salutary effects were noticeable 
this Soap for three weeks produced a complete change 
of the epidermis, and I am glad to state that I have 
now a thoroughly healthy complexion, due exclu- 
sively to the nse of the Soap named.—J. D. Tnomson, 
of the firm of Smith & Thomson, 18 Commerce Street, 
Newark, N.J. Dec. 138, 1889."—[Adv.] 





MRS. WINSLOW'S “80% ITHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 


} 


The application of | 


| 
| 


mothers for their children while teething, with perfect | 





success. It svothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea, Sold by dru in every part of the 


world. Twenty-five cents a botile.—[{Adr.] 
LOOK ERE, FRIEND, ARE 
Do you suffer from Dyspepsia, 
Stomach, Liver Complaint, Ne 
tite, Biliousness, Exhaustion or Tired Feeling, Pains 
in Chest or Lungs, Dry Cough, Night Sweats or any 
form of Consumption? If so, send to Prof. Hart, 88 
Warren St., New York, who will send you free, by 
mail, a bottle of Fl loraplexion, which is a sure cure, 
Send to-day.—[{Adbv.] 


YOU SICK? 
Indigestion, Sour 
vousness, Lost Appe- 


CORNELL'S BENZOIN COSMETIC SOAP 
Whitene the hands, sofiens the skin. 25 cts.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
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was DTetk isl Coca. 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or § 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
S for invalids as well as persons in health. 

















Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & co., Dorchester, Mass. 


BAW 
“=. LINENS «= 


BEST 
Manufactured, Bleached and Finished by 


THE OLD BLEACH LINEN CO., 


Randalstown, Belfast, Ireland. 
TOWELS, TOWELING, DIAPERS, 
ART FABRICS, ETC. 


TRADE MARK ON EVERY YARD OF PIECE GOODS AND EVERY 
TOWEL AS GUARANTEE OF QUALITY. 


ALL HIGH CLASS DRY GOODS RETAILERS, 


YUVIN 





THIS LABEL IS ON THE BEST RIBBON MADE. 


Corsets 


LEOTY 


World wide Reputation 
8, Place de la Madeleine, PARIS 








These incomparable corsets are cut in 


stuffs, specially manufactured for this house | 
viz: Silk-thread,BrocartG¢e Duchesse,etc. | 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight alum or 
Sold only in cans 
Powperr Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


MES... K. E. ‘TIRNEY, 
114 W. 22d Street, New York City, 
Manufacturer of 
Fine Costumes, Tator Surrs, anp Minuery. 
Purcvasing AGENT. 

I buy all kinds of goods for parties living out of town. 
Promptness and satisfactory service guaranteed. No 
commission charged and eurrent prices not advanced. 
I beg to emphasize the above, as so many complaints 
reach me of agents acting dishonorably in advancing 
prices on goods and not content with the commission 
allowed by sellers, Send for circular containing full 


phosphate powders, 
toyan BAKING 


| informe ation regarding fitting customers at a distance 





and references from every State and Territory. 
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LADIES’ TAILOR. 
























































































































ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH. 

The shells of the ocean yield no pear! that can ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


S OZODONT. 


Which hardens and invigorates the gums, purifies 
and perfumes the breath, beantifies and preserves 
the teeth from youth to old age. 


One bottle of Sozodont will last six months. 





SPOOL 


For Sale by all 





SIX-CORD 
COTTON. 


Leading Dealers. 


34 Union Square, New York City, Aug. 31st, 1889. 
After a series of tests at our Elizabethport factory, extending over 
a period of several months, we have decided to use the 
WILLIMANTIC SIX-CORD SPOOL COTTON, 
believing it to be the best thread now in the market, and strongly 
recommend it to all agents, purchasers and users of the Singer Machines. 
THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 








THE 


YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL. 


THaE BEST JOURNAL 





The Gigantic Supplement with a great number of Fashion Illustrations; 
Pastimes; Music; 


Patterns; Cookery recipes ; 


YOUNC LADIES’ 


which was begun in the 


Designs in 


FOR 


Ladies ana 


Families. 


April Part of the 


JOURNAL 
NOW READY. 


IT CONTAINS 
the beginning of a new story, 


“VIVA CAMERON;” 


the continuation of 


“EVEN THIS SACRIFICE,” 


January Part, with which the 
current Volume opened : 


SEVERAL COMPLETE STORIES; 


The 


Splendid Colored Parisian Fashion Plate 


Comprising 24 Figures of latest Spring 
Fashions; 
Embroidery, printed in colors; 


also, full-size 


Poetry; Fancy Work of all sorts, &c., &c. 


NO LADY SHOULD FAIL TO READ THIS NUMBER. 
PRICE 30 CENTS A COPY; OR, YEARLY, $4.00, 
INCLUDING THE EXTRA CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 
THE YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL is published monthly, ON THE 15th OF THE 
MONTH PREVIOUS TO ITS DATE. 


Any Newsdealer will take your subscription for two or three months, or for any other period, 
beginning with any issue. 


_One Door East of Broadway, sa 


The International News Company, 
83 & 85 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 





CHOCOLATE MENIER 


ASK FOR 


IT EVERY WHERE 








THE ‘23'e.* PURCHASING COMPANY, 


Tl Broadway, New York City. P. 0. Bex, 8 


Parchases made in all lines of goods, wares, and merchandise = mall 


or large quantities by experienced buyers. 
ty. Send for partic ulare and references. 


SHOPPIN by alady of experience 


good taste, &c., without charge. Circular selewences. 
= MISS A 


Ladies shopping a special 


. BOND, 836 4th Ave., N. ¥. City 


In New York of all kinds 








‘FINE FRONT COIFFURES, 


Which are perfectly natural, made only of a soft, loose water curl, unaffected by the weather, aR 
See them, and you will not buy elsewhere. 


anything shown in New York or Paris. 


DYER- HAIR STORE, 160 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 


Send for new catalogue, to 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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EARLY ARRIVAL OF 
imported Cloths. 
The “Redfern” Riding-Habit, 


In all Colors and Cloths. 


Price, $100, 


10 Fifth Ave 2 1182 Broadway, Kl 


and 


For improved 
LIEBIG economic cookery. Use 
it for Soups, Sauces, 
Made Dishes (Game, 


Fish, ete. ), Aspiec or 
Meat Jelly. Keeps per- 
fectly in all climates for 
any length of time, and 
is cheaper and of finer 


EXTRACT 





flavor than any other 
stock, } 
OF BEEF One pound equal to 
' forty pounds of lean 
beef of the value of 
about $7.50 
. ° Genuine only with 


Justus von Liebig’s 


signature as shown. 


1784 R90. 


BARBOUR’S 
FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
alitbcien 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Kussian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls. 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 





(rose & Blackwell 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from Enelish Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 

















This is the way people feel At eating ice cream 
maae in one of SHEPARDS LIGHTNING FREEZERS. 
SHEPARD HARDWARE CO. 


MAMMOTH FOUNDR 
oe 1875. 


PURCHASING AGENCY ve mmission 


dress MRS. H. M. DECKER, 825° Broadway, N /e 
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ARCHED 


Mauresque’ 


Parasol 


WAIT FOR 


Stanley’s Own Book 


Henry M. Stanley is now at Cairo, 
busily engaged in writing the only 
authentic story of bis expedition to 
find Emin Pasha. It will be published 
at an early day by Charles Scribner’s 


CORRECT STYLE 
Sons, who control all American 


rights. This is the only book on FOR THIS SEASON ; 
the subject that will be written by Also, the 

Mr. Stanley himself, or with his con- , 

sent or authority. Remember that *&* 2? 
STANLEY’S OWN BOOK WILL Jockey 

BEAR ON THE TITLE PAGE AND 


THE IMPRINT OF CHARLES Rock i ” 

SCRIBNER'S SONS, and that iti Basket Ribbon LONG CLOTHS 

the only one in which he will have pee bi 

any personal interest. It will bein ¥ ARASOLS, > ) , 

two volumes of about 500 pages each, MADE BY SDeoadooary AS 1 9th ét. 
c 


well provided with maps, and amply 

illustrated from Mr. Stanley's own WRIGHT BROS & C0 NEW YORK CITY. 

be sold only by subscription. Agents | NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, mm ae 
DamelldS 
DamelsSons 





Silk-Stripe Tennis Suitings, 


Silk Mixture Pajama Stuffs, 
WHITE AND COLORED DIMITIES. 
Plain and Embroidered Piques. 
Hemstitched and Fancy Lawns. 


WHITE GOODS. 





photographs and sketches. It will 
wanted everywhere. BOSTON, CHICAGO. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 





Ne 


me — 
Ve nF “¢ qured India Silks, nei and exclu 
a sive Secu 5M and 69%c. yar d. 
Sea ‘Shiak Plea Ci ors, real Shanghai Silk, 49 
- » yard. 
60,000 Y ards of Special 5000 yards fancy Novelty Brocade, 


49¢. yard ; reqular price, 8% 


ZEPHYR GINGHAMS, 


30 Inches Wide, 


Colored Dress Coods. 
SPECIAL nen 


0 Wek 





850 sere, 40-inch all-woo 
At 19 Cents per Yard. ME ae Meth ae viet, | A9c. 
[hese are trustworthy goods, away under price, el r) ustri pes YA RD 
oe aids and § ripes. ’ 
and cannot possibly be duplicated. Imported to sell at $1.00. 
Send Orders at once for Goods or Samples. A VERY SATISFACTORY GARMENT. The greatest bargain we have ever offered 
Because it Supports Stock- Samples on application. 
oe ee ingsand Underclothesfrom the emmy n application 
sii; SHOULDERS, andhas no stiff aie 
23d St. Le Boutilier Bros w sgitntinrinpeaeerensonnd 
. "5 freedom. For sale by leading dealers. | 


BROADWAY, 


8th and 9th STS., N.Y. 


Send for {llustrated price list. 
FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. | 


hace fh adore de 
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IS THE PRINTED AND STRIPED FLANNELS, 


LAWNS, NAINSOOKS, MULLS, 


COLORED SILKS. 


90-inch—Pin - Head Check Surahs (all Silk), 


Best & Goes Farthest. 


GREAT SALE 


Silks and Dress Goods. 


In our new Salesroom, in 
the basement, we are sell- 
ing special lines of Silks and 
Dress Goods, for which we 
have no room on the main 
floor. 

This week we shall have 
extraordinary values in 
goods of most reliable char- 
acter. Among them are: 

Imported Pattern Dresses, 
$35.00, $6.75, and $7.50 each. 

42-inch Tan Basket Cloth, 
25 cents per yard; 54-inch 
Cheviot Suitings, 50 cents 
per vard; 42-inch Silk Mix- 
tures, 70 cents per yard. 

Plain and Fancy Silks, 
India Silks, Plaid and Strip- 
ed Silks in great variety, at 
lower prices than we have 
ever before named for sim- 
ilar goods. 

JAMES McCREERY & CO., 

Broadway and Iilth sSt., 

New York. 


THE PARIS & LONDON NOVELTY 


For Tailor-made Gowns and Habits. 
MADE OF = <"->)"*o_ LAUNDERED 


THE f PS». AND 
FINEST | [ i \ FINISHED 
MATERIALS |\{ / EQUAL 
IN \V, TO 
wHite / Abuth) | = THE 
ann 4 \ BEST 
PRINTED ~~y——“% CUSTOM 
adies* 


LINENS. Victoria Supt MAKE. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


SANFORD & ROBINSON, Troy, N.Y. 


AND FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS. 


‘How oe you keep your hz apr so soft and 
white, Carrie I use ATKINS Almond Meal to 
wash wit 








Largest Sale in the World. 


Once Tried Always Used. 





Vin Tore 


THE ORIGINAL pure soluble cocoa. 





Invented and patented in Holland (Coro 
and, ever since ifs invention, has 














C. Pty satan 42 mained unequalled in solubility, pats 


WEEsSp—HoLLAN? 





taste, and nutritive qualities. 





CALYX-EYED NEEDLE. | AT THE 


NECESSARY FOR GOOD SIGHT. | PA R IS oo P ( y — fi & L O N 


INVALUALE FOR FAILING SIGHT. 
WAS SECURED BY THE 


This Needle is made to meet a want 
m patent toevery one, namely, a Needle that 


will thread without the annoying process 
WHICH HAS “BEEN FOR 


of passing the end of the Cotton through 
Fifteen Years the Standard 


the eye. The Cotton is slipped through a 
slit above the eye, as shown by the ac- 
companying sketch. 

FOR SALE BY 
EHRICH BROS, 


H, O'NEILL & CO. 
LORD & TAYLOR, Broadway, 
BLOOMINGDALE BROS. 
JOHN DANTELL & SONS, 








E. RIDLEY & SONS, New York City, |A::d Embraces the Latest and Highest Achievements of Inventive Skill. 


JOURNEAY & BURNHAM, 
FRED’K. LOESER & CO., Brooklyn, N. ¥> 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York, 






ee ee ‘THE HIGHEST AWARD OF A GOLD MEDAL 





Ask for 


VAN HOUTEN’S, 


And take no other. 


HEALTHY 


'Z CHILDREN 


#” WEAR THE 
= PERFECT’ FITTING 


n GOOD SENSE 


wii CORDED CORSET WAISTS 
EN) Sold by Leading Retailers 
_/— “Every where 


re your Corset is 
stamped “GOOD SENSE. ” Take 
| no other. Send for descriptive circular. 











‘4 2 841 Broadway, . New York. 
Mansna LL FIEL D& CO. CHICAGO, 
y WHOLESALE WESTERN AGENTS. 
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INFORMED. 
Why do our maidens e’er prefer 
The men at whom I should demur~— 
ot half so good as I, no, sir!— 
Pray, can you say? 


Why is it that, to save my name, 

On —— days I can’t bring flame 

Where when ’twas mild it overcame-— 
Red-hot all day ? 


Why does it snow or hail or rain 

When I have brought along my cane— 

Not holding Prob in sheer disdain— 
I'd like to know? 


Why does the horse on which I bet 

The booby prizes always get, 

And keep me all the time in debt— 
In spirits low? 


Why do all things, or short or long, 

Eternally with me go wrong? 

Why does misfortune play so strong— 
Luck hold aloof? 











You think you know? Then ease suspense. 
Express at once your sentiments, 
It’s all because I have no sense? 
Come-off-the-roof. 
Res 22 
A PILL, IN FACT. 
“He fairly dotes on her, but her father won't let him in 
the honse.” 
“The old man must be something of an antidote.” 
eae Ss ee 
MIGHT HAVE BEEN EXPRESSED DIFFERENTLY. 
(From a letter congratulating a young - upon the an- 
nouncement of her engagement,) . = d I wish you, 
dear Sally, all happiness in your engage ann, which I hope 
may not end in marriage.” 
—_————— 
ON A COLD MORNING, 


** There’s a lode of marble on my place up the river.” 
“I'm better off than you; I’ve a load of coal in my cellar.” 
cininteniieniansnn 
EASIEST THING IN THE WORLD. 

* How easily a baby is amused !” 

“Yes. Why I spent an hour opening and shutting the 
register for Johnny this morning, and he cried when I 
stopped.” 





CaRLYLE Sati 


caebiagiipetiniaa 

Time is money, but a mauvais quart d'heure is not 

necessarily a bad quarter. 
——— 

This is the time of the year when the fat boy is selected 
by his companions as the proper person to venture upon 
the ice to see if it will bear. 

d , 
LOST AN OPPORTUNITY. 
“ George,” said Estelle, with a shy sinile, “ your glove is 
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as ‘ sll Side a at Mc ac 


A REASONABLE REQUEST. 


SICK HUSBAND. “ MY DEAR, THIS ROOM IS VERY WARM.” all ripped. You ought to have some one to keep them in 

WIFE (testing the register), ‘“* THERE'S NO HEAT COMING FROM THE REGISTER,” repair, and sew buttons on your coats.” 

SICK HUSBAND (impatiently). ‘WELL, SEE IF THE DAMPERS ARE ALL RIGHT AT ONCE. “You wouldn't like to—to—to be a sister to me, would 
Do YOU WANT A MAN TO STAY HERE AND FREEZE TO DEATH?” you, Estelle 7” said George. 




















Pay kc | Oe Gk 











A FREE RIDE. 
IN THE COURSE OF FIVE MINUTES: 
*HAIN'T GOT FUR TO GO, BUT MIGHT A MOMENT LATER, THE RIGHT CAR “I SAY, MISTER, THIS CAR RUNS DOWN “TAKE DE LAVENDER CAR GOIN’ DE ** LAVENDERCAR, EH! WELL, 1 GUESS 
EZ WELL RIDE, 8'LONG EZ IT DON'T COMING, HEZEKIAH JUMPS ONBOARD. TO THE BATTERY, DON'T IT?” UDDER WAY. NOT!—NOT WHEN I'M RIGHT WHERE I 
COST ANYTHING.” “NAW; IT's GOIN’ UP TO CENTRAL “THANKS !” WUZ AIMIN’ FUR.’ 
Park. 
FACETIZE. CHOLLIE’S FAILING ~ 
> oP ee WRN **T hear Chollie ye i ight.” 
THERE ARE TIMES WHEN ee Chollie played Rosalind last night 
* Tak is cheap.” ‘How was he?” 
“Oh, is it? If you'd heard the plumber and the ‘Very good, until the forest.scene. . He seemed un- 
carpenter and my cook talking for two hours at my easy in masculine garments.” 
expense yesterday, you'd bave thought it blamed ex- a 
pensive.” A house without a cat is like Hayti without a revo- 
lution. 
ASCERTAINING THE TEMPERATURE. . RCA SER 
Up in North Dakota, one cold morning, a man was A BIT OF REALISM 
nnable to tell what his thermometer registered until A Wordsworthian simplicity and lack of humor are 
he thawed it out over a corn fire, and then he discov- dangerous things in writers, especially when mingled 
ered that the weather was much warmer than he had — with some awkwardness in the use of words. One of 
supposed. the editors of a well-known paper in Boston recently 


came upon a bit of description in 
a highly dramatic story in which, 
in a scene of great excitement, 
the writer says of his hero, “ His 
breath came in short pants!” 
OS 


PERHAPS IT IS. 


T. Ravetirr. “I've just come 
from Kentucky ; it’s the deadest 
State I was ever in.” 

Goruamitr. “ Perhaps it is the 
comatose state we hear about oc- 
casionally.” 

senavisleiigilantiee 
THAT IS pet PLACE FOR 











Snooper. “It’s no wonder they 
are always finding microbes, bs ac~ 
teria, and such things in France.” 

Simeran. ** Why?’ 

Snooper. ‘ Because France is 
just the place for Paris-sites.” 

BOR EN + ee ee 


GOOD EXERCISE. 
Cumso. “You, look so much 








y 
better than you used to. Are 2 s 
you taking athletic lessons ?” y aed «< & H 
Mapvox. “ Yes; I take care of a oe ea —we ee « 
a year-old baby.” * aes . — 
> Pres a = —_ “ire = 
PROBABLY NOT. 7 = A Sy Ee. E ane 
Daventrr. “ Mother, I am r = = 
se. ¥ah is BR EVER COT. ote Prince Bonigrit isn’t a real : 
s 10 prince.” MENT 
“ MERCY, SIDNEY! WHAT MAKES YOU LOOK 80 SERIOUS 2” Moture. “Why do you think BETTER THAN A FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
“1M WRITING SOME VERSES ON SPRING” 80, child 2” FIRST YOUNG AMERICA. “ Wuy WUSN’T YER UP TO DE FIRE LAS’ NIGHT, CHIMMY ?” 
** BLANK VERSE, OR RHYME ?” Daw router. “ Because he hasn’t SECOND Y. A. (extremely disgusted). “‘I wus; BUT, JUST MY LUCK, IT WUS PUT OUT DE 
“ BLANK, 80 FAR. I'VE ONLY GOT ONE LINE.” any debts.” MINIT I GOT DARE, I ALLUS WUS A JONAH ON A ‘FIRE, ANYHOW.” 
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ARMOREL OF LYONE SSE. 


(Continued from page 239.) 





about for five years she sees a great many 
faces. This was a face which she remem 
bered ‘perfectly well, yet could not at first 
place it in any scene or assign it to any date 
Then she recollected. And she walked bold. 
ly across the room, and stood before they 
owner of that face. 








A WISE PRECAUTION. 
HovusEKEEPERS will find unusual care 
necessary to prevent danger to the family 


A Selection from 
THE ALLISON WALTZ. 


By F. W MEACHAM 








food through the introduction of some of 











the numerous low-grade, alum - made, or 1 
otherwise dangerous baking powders fre- 
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quently found raiding the market. = 
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] baking powders that are offered the 
ic under misrepresentation as to their in- 



















































































“You have forgotten me,” she said, gredients are dange rous. Mostaluin powders | ff as} (2S = ene a 

abruptly. are sold under the guarantee that they are | P a 4 ewe re ee shied 8 Se 
] 9”? — gems: one isa song entitiec > 
“J—J—can I ever have known you?” he | pure and wholesome cream-of-tartar powders. | on cma Wade | erlang pnt, Speaicasn 7 
. ss ERS : 7 hai’ oat = = = SS > SS Ship That Carries Me 
asked. Likewise, baking powders advertised as | tg. 4 TS te H e-waste ; es 
“6 7: - 7 » , & . § aa . F . ; | , . > wo: > ome, which is not only very 
Will you shake hands, Mr. Stephenson? | having published upon their labels all the | F 3 z beautiful, but popular; the other is 
You were Dick Stephenson five years ago. | ingredients used in them have been found | tated . “The Allison Waltz.” by 
Have you forgotten Armorel, of Samson Isl- | by recent investigation to have in their com- | 5 — $45 f 5 F. W. Meacham, author of “ Dance 
and, in Scilly?” position four different substances not upon | + of the Fairies Polka,” as played by 
No. He had not forgotten that young | their labels, two of which substances are /ime all the orchestras. The regular price 
lady. But he would never have known her | and sulphuric acid! of these pieces is 60 cents each, but 


thus changed—thus dressed: 
‘* Where is your friend Roland Lee?” 
Dick Stephenson changed color. “TI have 




















Protection from alum Baking Powders 
can best be had by declining to accept any 
substitute for the old and always reliable 


to introduce them in every home, we 
will, on receipt of 40 cents, ser dele 
ther of the above, and with each 












































not seen him for a long time. We are no } Royal. All chemical tests, official and other- ieee ho pone "wee 
longer—exactly—‘riends.” ; : wise, have proved it to be absolutely pure Peeset woeal and sneivus 

‘**Why not?” she asked, with severity. | and wholesome. mental music, full size 
‘*Have you done anything bad? How have 


you offended him?’ 

“No, no; certainly not.’ 
deeply. ‘‘I have done nothing bad at all,’ 
he added, with much indignation. 


He colored more | 








The official Report of the U. 
ment investigation, recently ie as well | 
as the tests of the Canadian Government, 


Govern- 





(114 x13 in.), printed on 
elegant heavy music pa- 

















show the Royal to be a cream- of - tartar 
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84.00 


-— = a, £ 4 — per,and would cost 
Se are —— if bought at music-stores; 
} 


























| baking powder superior to all others in i ee | or, if you will send 80 cents for 
‘Have you deserted him then? I thought | noth 1 leave ss ver z oe ee ee —| both, we will send you twenty= 
: - r : : } strengt 1 and leavening power ———— J five pieces free. A magniticent 
men never gave up their friends. Come to —+ + ett ve ptece re Prete ry- 
. 4 — ollection. A good sala nid t 
see me, Mr. Stephenson. You shall tell me | colle jer ry paid to 
: : 3 Png te ” > ° agents for ‘“Woodward’s Musical 
where he is, and what he is doing 6 9 o) et Bes > : 
. , y Monthly” (sample copy and terms, 
In the press of the crowd, as they were go- 


ing away, she heard Mr. Jagenal’s voice 

‘* You are burning the candle at both ends, 
Alec,” he was saying. ‘‘ You cannot possi- 
bly go on painting, writing, editing your 
paper, riding in the Park, and going out ev- 
ery eve ning as you do now. No man’s con- 
stitution can stand it, young gentleman. 
Curb your activity. Be wise in time.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED. } 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 








Briverr — 
dow-shade. ’ 


“Sure, mam, your son's fast to the win- 


This picture tells the name of a well-known win- 
dow-shade. If you will send us a two-cent stamp we 
will mail you free a 52-inch Tape Measure, 
made from a piece of the Holland. All retail dealers 
in window-shades keep them. 

If you desire a sample-book showing the thirteen 
colors in which these shades are made, send an extra 
two-cent stamp. 


H. B. WIGGINS’ SONS 


Manpfacturers of Sun-Fast Rocksonia Hollands, 














Made of naturel CURLY Hair, 
arnteed ‘becoming’ to ladies 





gu 
who wear their 7x parted, $6 


ten cents). 
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up, according to size and color. 
ask, with prep’n 
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HHH 








w. 
the m’fr for Lljust’d Price-Lists 
—E.Burnham,71 State-st.( (Cent’] Music Hall)Chicago 





“ Marion Harland” 
how to make Soup. 
article about our establishment and methods 
of Soup-making daintily printed and illus- 
trated in a pamphlet which we will gladly 


e 


¥ We have had her full 


[am mERICANY 
BANCO A 


the asking. 

We manufacture also Game and Chick- 
en Patés Truffled, which are invaluable 
for lunch, picnics, yachting-parties, etc. 


send you for 


Should you desire to test our goods, we 
send, free of charge, postage prepaid, a sam- 


Paté on receipt of 25 cents. 


grocers. Be sure to ask for the “ Franco- 
Amefican” brand. 


Assortment of Soups.—Green Turtle, Terrapin, Chicken, 
Consommeé, Mulligatawny, Mock Turtle, Ox - Tail, Tomato, 
Chicken Gumbo, French Bouillon, Julienne, Pea, Printanier 
Mutton Broth. Vegetable, Beet, Clam Broth. 

Assortment of Piteés.—Partridge, Pheasant, Quail, Woodcock, Grouse, Wild Duck, Chicken, Chicken Liver 


Franco-American F'00d Co., 
Mention Harper's Bazar 42 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











ple can of Soup, your choice, on recei ipt of 
14 cents in stamps, and a sample can of 





says that we know | 


Our goods are for sale by all the fancy | 





WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., 


Cor, Broadway & 13th 8t., 
NEW YORK. 





POWDER 
SSRIS Ae ARARNRETS 


is an absoiute necessity of a 
refined toilet in this climate 


POZZONI'S 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 
OWDER 


Combines every element of 
beauty and purity. 


_ SOLD Biv ERY WHERE. 








‘FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


The largest establishment in the world for the treatment 


124 Clinton Place, New York City. 


COUGHS 
SORE THROAT. 


The Dingee & Conard Co's ROSES, HARDY PLANTS, 
Largest Rose Growers in America. BULBS and SEEDS. 


OUR NEW GUIDE, 116 pp., elegantly illustrated, is 
sent FREE to ALL who write for it. It describes and JOHN H. WOO 
tells HOW TO GROW over TWO THOUSAND 
FINEST varieties of ROSES, HARDY PLANTS, 
BULBS and SEEDS. 4 NEW ROSES, NEW 
SHRUBBERY, NEW CLEMATIS and Climbing 


of the hair and the scalp, eczema, moles, warts, superfluous 
hair, birthmarks, moth, freckles, tan, pimples, wrinkles 

red nose, red vcins, oily skin, acne, blackheads, barbers’ 
itch, scars, pittings, powder m irks, bleaching, facial devel- 
opment, &c. Consultation Free, at office or b yietter 128. 





e Book on all Skin and Sc alp Affections and their 
ventment sent, sealed to any address on receipt of 10c, 
URY, Dermatologist, 
125 West 42d Street, New’ York City. 


The highest medical authorities of the World pre- 
scribe and recommend the SODEN MINERAL 
PASTILLES, for Diseases of the Throat, Chest, 
aud Lungs, and also for Consumption. 


Vines, NEW SUMMER FLOWERING BULBS, 
JAPAN LILIES, GLADIOLUS, TUBEROSES, 
CARNATIONS, New JAPAN CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS, New MOON FLOWERS, and the choicest 











ee j 





“eane FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS 


| 

| 

I have used the Soden Mineral Pastilles and found } 
Goods sent everywhere by mail or express. Safe arrival guar- | 
' 

| 

| 

| 

| 


them a most excellent remedy, which has always | 

proved snecessful in my hands. I can honestly rec- 

ommend their nse. Respectfully, | 
Samucc 8S. Mouser, Prof. of New York College. 


Large 
anteed. If you wish Roses, Plants, or Seeds of any kind, it will 
Day you to see our New Guide before buying, Send for it—free. Address 


_THE DINGEE & ONARDC 


~ E\ys Cream Balm 


THE oe 
revs ——— 


COLD"HEAD 


., ROSE GrowERs and West Grove, Pa. 


Dr. Bercurr Hypr, Asst. Med. Examiner in New 
York, for the National and Union Mutual Life Ins. 
Co, used the Soden Mineral Pastilles with a patient 
suifering from an old troublesome cough, with very 
satisfactory results. 


At ali druggists at 25 and 50 cts. a box. 
PAMPHLETS GRATIS ON APPLICATION, 


Soden Mineral Springs Co., Limited, 


15 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 





| FACIAL SOAP, 


FOR THE SKIN AND. SCALP, 
| THE ONLY SOAP PREP 
DERMATOLOGIST, with a ceri apie a 
over 20 years. This soap has no equal forthe toilet or 
bath, is unexcelled for shaving, and milder forms of skin end 
scalp affections. Sold by druggists or sent by mail on re 
ceiptof price, 50 cents, Send 10c, for =o buok. 


Of Particular Interest to Ladies, 


Any lady with very little exertion can secure a 
good steady income. Write for particulars to 


THE HOME MAKER, 








Ely’s Cream Balm is not a liquid, snuff or powder. Applied into the nostrils it is 
quickly gage iy psa the head, allays inflammation, heals 
the sores. 


ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, NEW YORK, 


50c 


COLORS EXQUISITE 
SURFACE LIKE PORCELAIN. 


ENAMEL 
FAMOUS ENAMEL PAINT 








0c 











for decorating Tables, Chairs, Glassware, etc. 
in every color, tint, and shade. 
postpaid, 35 and 70 cts. 


Made 
In tins, 30 and 60 cts., 












: 9 West 25 eg! ° 
BATH ENAMEL, specially made to resist Best Cough Medicine. Recommended by Physicians. ; est 22d St., New York 

boiling water, in tins 70 cts., postpaid, $0 cts. Cures where all else fails. Pleasant and agreeable to the ee 
Sole. Agent for United States, 


Any Lady or Gentle- 
WHITE. ry INDS : man can have them. 
Send for circular to 
DEALBANT GLOVE COMPANY, 
| 33 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


£. ASPINALL, 98 & 100 Beekman Street, N. Y. taste. Children take it without objection. By druggists. 


USE DE LUCE PREPARATIONS 


for complexion, scalp, etc., Marsh-Mellow Cream, 
Dog-Wood Blossom Oil, Tinted Powders, and —- _---— 


Hair Regenerator. For sale at 1218 Broadway, Child: ren Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


N, Y., aud by all Druggists. Send for circular. 











You can live at home and make more money at work for ua 


than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coste 
| Voutit sees. Terms FReR. Address, TRUE & Cu., Augusta, Maine, 
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HIS FIRST LEVEE. 
linstration on double pag 
pus pets home scene is duplicated wher 

ever the young heir of a house, whether 
in brilliant uniform or the less resplendent 
glory of evening clothes, 
reception. The women of the family—mo 
ther, sisters, aunts—hang around him, giving 
caressing pats and touches, or surveying him 
with complacent interest; the father, no less 
proud, pretends to be absorbed in his news 
paper; the lad himself, hide it as he may, 
knows that invisible hands are playing a 
triumphal march, and sets gayly forth on 
the world path which to youth and hope and 
eager strength looks so beautiful and invit 
ing. There isa suggestion of Prince Charm- 
ing in this picture which will please mothers 
of young men just approaching their ma- 
jority 


e, Supplement. 


A READING LESSON. 
See illustration on front page. 
iy first steps in the road which leads up 
the hill of learning are taken by this gen 
tle child under the guidanceof a patient hard 
working 
a discipline in patience. 


characteristics which everywhere mark the 
true home—love, fidelity, regard of parents 
and children for one another; 
these the primitive needs of shelter from the 
elements, fire, 
daily toil. The picture is one 
readers of the Bazar will prize. 


which the 


WITH THE LETTER * 
LEMON. 


R* AND A 


= are certain contradictions about 


| ie RI 
the oyster which are interesting to note. | 


It might be supposed, for example, that few 
things in what may be called animated ex- 
istence are so immovable as an oyster, and 
yet it is said that under sufficient stimulus 
an oyster can turn himself upside down 
Certainly nothing would seem further*from 
the idea of a blossom; and yet oysters are 
found growing upon trees, notably upon the 
mangoes of the tropics. Nor could anything 
be further removed from all semblance of 
jewelry than the rough and moss- grown 


shell of the bivalve, but open it, and within | 
lies the pearl that darkens the neck of bean- | 


ty. Nor again would it be supposed by any 
one on first meeting with it that the viscous 
slimy mass within that shell were eatable by 
other than a starving savage, and yet since 
the days of the feasting Greeks and Romanus 
there has been no such invariable and wel 
come accompaniment of a banquet. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


4 8 ONE-THIRD tap, 








~*LABLACHE ++ 


FACE POWDER 


EVER BLOOMING. 
“ONNOA B3BA2 














From the cha mo, y littlhe CINDERELLA in 
RYSTAL SLIPPER.” 
Boston Tukatre, Oct. 4, 1888 
ge Levy, Esq., 34 West Sr. 
all my travels [ have always endeavored to find 
your LABLACHE FACE POWDER, and T must 
certainly say that it is the best Powder in the market 
I have nsed it for the past 10 years, = can safely 
advise all ladies to use no other. Since ours 


MARGUERITE. FISH 


The Lablache Face Powder is the purest and only 
perfect toilet preparation in use. It purifies and 
veautifies the complexion. Muiled to any address on 

25 2-cent stamps. BEN LEVY & CO., 
34 West St., Boston, Mase. 


CORSETS, 


erfamers, 


Catalogue / \ 


AGENTS 
WANTED. | 


and 
Price List. Se 


DELSARTE CORSET CO., 4 
142 West 23d Street, New York. ’ 


CHANCE FOR ALL 


der. For full pa 


address 
The @REAT Al ‘AMERIOAN TEACO. $1 &i 38 Vesey 8t. 
OfSce Bex 289, New ¥ 


| 


goes to his first | 


father, whose life has probably been | 
This glimpse into | 
the interior of a home in Finland reveals the | 


and back of | 


food, and a place to rest after | 


} in Cans. 


the | 








FULL WEIGHT 
PURE 








| 








Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes | 
for more than a quarter of acentury. Itis used by the | 
United States Government. Endorsed by the heads of | 
the Great Universities as the Strongest, Purest, and | 
most Healthful. Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder | 
does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or Alum. Sold only 
PRICE BAKING POWDER CO. 


NEW YORK. OHICAGO. 


SIZ 


8T, LOUIS BAN FRANOISOO. 


S We will mail it, 
aI From Now to 


for only 25 Cents, 
IDE AI LS S gee 


Instructions in morals and 


Al 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


| Carmioat Co., 


E 





SUPPLEMENT. 





How to ure 
SKin & Scalp 
DISEASES 
a swith the< 
& ©CuTICURA 
/REMEDIES. 


bee MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF SKIN 
and scalp diseases, with loss of hair, from 


| infancy to old age, are speedily, economically, and 


permanently cnred by the Curtoura Remepies, when 
all other remedies and methods fail. 

Curttouna, the great Skin Cure, and Cutioura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, ex- 
ternally, and Curtcura Rerso.vent, the new Blood 
Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curtoura, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; 
Resouvenr, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Drug anp 
Boston, Mass 
Send for ‘“* How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
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les, blackheads, chapped and oily 


P “a “@a 
rr in prevented by Curicu RA Soar. 


“en 

Relief in one minute, for all pains and weak- 
nesses, in Curioura Anti-Patn Praster, the 
only pain-killing plaster. 25c. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


arPs S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 
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AS AN EXPERIMENT, and to intro- 
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manners. How to improve ib 


N grainmar, and how to talk and appear well in society. ie 


N Wholesome advice for growing daughters, given sugar- ib 


S coated by pure fiction and confidential talks. 


«\ 
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In the March number will 


lb 
be found a number of good zt 


R\ articles for girls, such as the etiquette of wedding presents, ib 


S 


R\ 


—_ 


SS about to marry. ‘‘ What a 


wrapper habit, 


A other sorts that our daughters should of listen to. 


and some other matters that puzzle the young woman ib 


lady does not do,’’ ‘‘The iZ 


‘*The Piquant story,’’ and stories fe 


‘*“Howj Zz 


N girls may succeed. Letters to Beth. How much time in 


A should a young girl devote to dress,” 
by KATE TANNATT WOODS. 


NY 
R\ 


a splendid letter ie 


march number is a special, fine issue, beautifully illustrated. ¢ 2 


Handsomest magazine printed. 


On the News Stands. 


10 Cents a Copy. 


CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE GREAT RESERVATION. 


Tne direct route to the Great Sioux Indian 
Reservation is via Pierre, the capital of South 
Dakota, at which point the Government Land 
Office is located. The Chicago and Northwest- 
ern Railway Company has designated Pierre 
as a tourist point, to which excursion tickets 
will be sold from Chicago, good returning un- 
til October 31st, at the low rate of $33.00 for 
the round trip. For full information, apply at 
any ticket-office, or address E. P. Wison, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago, Ili 





> PERSONAL BEAUTY 


iow TO 
ACQUIRE ‘aus RETAIN IT. 
How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and Superfluous Hair: to 
Develop the Form; to Increase or 
Keduce Flesh; to *Color and Re- 
store the Hair, Brows and Lashes, 
and to Beautify the Complexion. 
A book of interest to every lady. 

Sent for Six Cents, to pay postage. It contains 

many hints, testimonials and valuable rec eipts (easily 

prepared at home), and shows how to obtain free sam- 

ples of Cosmetics. MADAME LAUTIER, 

124 West 23d St., New York City. Cosmetic Artiste, 

Mention this "paper. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 








| internal medicine. 
| Queen Victoria St., 


GASH'S 
FRILLING 


FOR 


LADIES’ 


AND 
CHILDREN’S 


WEAR. 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


NEW BOOK OF STANDARD PAT: 
TERNS FREE BY POST, ADDRESS 


J. & J. CASH. 


92 CREENE ST., N.Y. 


A little accident 
Which has occurred 
millions of times, and 
which happens now 
and then in every 
house. 


_ ANTI-KUM-OFF 


WINDOW SHADE FASTENERS 
Prevent all such accidents. 





Order them on all new shades. They only cost a trifle. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


THE PATERSON Novetty MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Sole Manufacturers, Paterson, N. J. 


jg/ Wicopherous 


FOR THE 


& tie, \HAIR & SKIN 
canses the hair to grow 


Thick, Soft and Pome Infallible for curing erup- 
tions, ‘diseases of the skin, glands and muecles, and 





An elegant dressing ex- 
quisitely perfumed, re- 
moves all impurities from 
the scalp, preventa bald- 
ness and gray hair, and 


| quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 


Price, 50 Cents.—All Druggists. 
BARCLAY & CO., New York. 


ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. 

The celebrated and effectual English cure, without 
Proprietors, W. Eowarns & Son, 
London, England. Wholesale of 
EK. FOUGERA & CO., 30 North William St., N.Y. 


SALARY, $40 EXPENSES IN ADVANCE 

allowed each month. Steady employ- 

mentat home or traveling. Nogsolicitin 
Duties delivering and making c olle ctions. No Posta 
Cards. Address withstamp, HAFER& CO, + Pieua,O. 


CENTS FOR COMPLETE NOVELS 
BY POPULAR AUTHORS. Send 
Stamp for Catalogue to 

A. QUIMBY, 30 Vesey Street, New York. 





